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Manson the station’s brand new set. 
NBC bought Telemundo 

2001, and Channel 44’s 
newsroom was integrated with 
COMMUNE (PARIS, and directed Peter Watkin: that NBC’s WMAQ-TV. 
Reviews The two stations share some 
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Hunger for Alternatives 


2001 NBC purchased the Telemundo Communications 
Group, with its twenty-four-hour Spanish-language net- 
work and its eleven (now fifteen) owned-and-operated sta- 
tions. the aftermath, NBC boosted Telemundo’s local news, 
adding both programming and beats. Chicago, WSNS-TV 
(above) got brand new studio. Viva media consolidation? Not 
fast. Another pending merger the Spanish-language 
media universe the billion marriage the giant 
Univision and the radio colossus Hispanic Broadcasting 


Corporation raises serious questions about the potential 


single company dominate both market and marketplace 

ideas (see page 62). The problems outweigh the benefits. 
That Big Media keeps getting bigger and more powerful 

reality that Americans are suddenly waking and, and large, 


they like it. (Faced with popular and Congressional revolt 
against newly relaxed ownership rules, FCC Chairman Michael 
Powell attempted defuse the situation August forming 
committee study the “localism” radio and stations.) One 
reaction Big Media hunger for alternatives. this issue, CJR 
makes the case that the cultural, political, and technological stars 
are place for new age alternative media, much digital. 
That package starts page 20. Also this issue, look back 
the long-hidden story how Richard Nixon and his CIA used 
newspaper undermine democracy Chile’s brutal 1973 coup 
(page 14). Molly O’Neill, page 38, cooks discussion food 
reporting and its missing ingredients. Meanwhile, cjr.org, 
invite you take look our redesigned Web site. always, 
hope you'll give your reactions (cjr@columbia.edu). 
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SUBJECT: OBJECTIVITY 


Your piece objectivity 
July/August) the best thing 
the practice journalism 
opposed all the 
celebrity I’ve read the 
past ten years. Thorough, com- 
plex, and nuanced. hand- 
wringing pat answers. plan 
copy and circulate widely. 


KEN OTTERBOURG 


AME/News 
Winston-Salem Journal 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Brent Cunningham’s reflec- 
tions objectivity are excel- 
lent, course; but addi- 
tional point requires empha- 
sis. That the crucial impor- 
tance deciding what gets 
taken for granted: other 
words, identifying the subject 
reported on. The recent events 
Iraq that have prompted 
much journalistic deliberation 
were skewed from the outset. 
Objectivity was impossible 
soon reporting dealt with 
U.S.-U.K. “war with Iraq.” 
Using military equipment and 
strategy any scale does not 
constitute war. For war 
two more 


occur, powers 


must exercise some degree 


choice based their interests 
and objectives. War did not 
“break out” any more 
than did with Mexico 
1846 Spain 1898, Objec- 
tivity was compromised when 
officials were able es- 
tablish the media the false 
representation their con- 
templated actions war. 
Spin wins when journalists 
even try identify what 
they are reporting about. 
POWELL 
Emeritus Professor History 
and Social Science 
State University New York 
Olympia, Washington 


The modest proposals lieu 
objectivity the July/Au- 
gust CJR were very much 


target. Objectivity now de- 
fined inhibits journalists from 
telling all they learned 
from the reporting they did, 
and what conclusions they 
drew from it. effect, jour- 
who get time suf- 
ficient legwork should an- 
alysts; otherwise some their 
effort and even more their 
thinking are wasted. 

would add one further 
modest proposal. Objectivity 


= 


often limits journalists re- 
porting sources who have cre- 
ated official events can sup- 
ply official news, which why 


journalists are too often mes- 


sengers for the powerful. Ideal- 
ly, reporters should talking 
with many the people 
who are relevant are af- 
fected the subjects their 
stories. But that can get expen- 
sive, and, alas, “objectivity,” like 
many other standard journalis- 
tic practices and rules, cheap. 
HERBERT GANS 

Robert Lynd 

Professor Sociology 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 


One reason the public dis- 
trusts the press evident from 
your piece about objectivity: 
the newsroom has moved into 
the territory that previously 
was reserved for the editorial 
department. The more that re- 
porters think their job 


AFTER THE STORM 


decide who’s telling the truth 

and crusade, the less folks 

trust newspapers. Rightly so. 

All your examples would 

wonderfully apt fodder for 
good editorial page. 

PAUL 

Assistant editor, editorial page 

The Arizona Republic 

Phoenix, Arizona 


Last year, when ended the se- 
mester, made the argument 
students that one way 
reform the media the 
U.S. was for journalism, and 
journalism schools, scratch 
the professional norm ob- 
jectivity. Your piece has helped 
clarify that argument and 
will use this coming year 
when teach course. 
CHRISTOPHER KELLEY 
Political Science department 
Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


There would Shout TV, 
talk radio, Ann Coulter 
the media were fair and bal- 
anced. Look your piece. You 
talk about ity and then 
use “pro-choice” and “anti- 
not pro-choice vs. 
pro-life pro-abortion vs. 
anti-abortion. 
issue cast “choice?” Almost 
every example you use involves 
conservatives. you 
think something with liber- 
als? retired after forty years 
news and damn glad got 
out. Now can something 
honest like sell used cars. 
JIM CLIFFORD 
Redwood City, California 


ism professionals all levels 
will have the opportunity 
read your exceptionally re- 
warding July/August issue. 
Among the several home- 
runs therein, you persuasively 
validate what used tell stu- 
dents and other visitors 
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BRENT CUNNINGHAM 


owell Raines was certainly not the first 
New York Times editor accused 
arrogance and poor management. But 
was the first undone it. Why 
Raines and not, say, A.M. Rosenthal 
whose two-decade run the top the Times was 
marked persistent charges that could cruel 
and vindictive? The answer complicated. 
Jayson Blair had something with it, did the fact 
that along with “cruel” and “vindictive” Rosenthal 
was also described friend and foe alike 
genius. But the outpouring vitriol 
that dogged Raines the aftermath 
Blairgate, there was sense that his 
tat, Cest moi management style had 
crossed some line, had alienated one too many the news- 
room, had reached tipping point. 

the “tipping point” has become cliché since Malcolm 
Gladwell’s 2000 book the same name injected the phrase into 
common parlance William Safire made the case July 
column that has the idea behind the phrase remains use- 
ful, both way thinking about some shifts recent jour- 
nalism history and dreami about the future. And, Safire 
concedes, finding fresh way convey the idea easy. 

Journalism full trends situations for better 
worse, seem permanent inevitable. But are they? 
are they possibly heading for tipping point their own? 
the “impossible” can happen Times editor toppled 
for, essence, abusing his power then maybe other per- 

manent fixtures are not permanent. Could, for instance, 
the seemingly bottomless hunger for ever-higher media 
company profits one day reach tipping point? the trend 
toward ever-greater consolidation media ownership 


nearing the end its gilded rope? 

hings after all, change, and sometimes for the better. 
Consider that for years USA Today was ridiculed for its lack 
substance. Then, the 1990s, tipped. The paper finally 
turned profit 1993, and executives realized that sustain 
that profitability they needed regular readers, not just the mil- 
lions travelers who get slipped under their hotel doors. 
get those readers, they resorted better journalism. 

Similarly, when Mark Willes became Times Mir- 
ror 1994, set about dismantling the wall between edi- 
torial and business. This was the dawn the Internet age, 
and many the newspaper business where readership 
has been steady decline wondered the old wall in- 
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can topple editor, anything possible? 


tegrity was liability. Willes had his supporters, 


up} 
even the newsrcom, and his ideas were 

hyped way save dying industry. 


Now bad joke. The Sta- 

Center debacle was Willes’s tippin 

the culmination all that chip- 
away the wall. 

More recently, the relatively easy ride 

given President Bush the press has 

tip toward rougher terrain now that “yellow- 

out the Ideologues and their mini- 

movements can tip, too. Ann Coulter, who has long 

sounded the shrillest note the 

rus, has hit the wall with her latest book, Trea- 

son, which attempts reconstruct Senator 

Joseph McCarthy into American 

hero. Even some her natural com- 
rades-in-arms are loss about what with this one 
(witness the tepid review the July Wall Street Journal). 

Things can tip the wrong direction, too. seems pos- 
sible after summer acrimonious labor disputes 
newspapers around the country which management was 
often seen playing very rough (training replacement 
workers Baltimore, for instance) that subsequent 
management “victories” could come price, news- 
room morale tips from relatively relatively hostile. 

“They may have won battle,” Sun sportswriter Candus 
Thomson told Editor Publisher, referring her Tribune 
Company bosses, “but they lost the goodw ill 

September was held major tipping point 
terms the press’s steady retreat from serious news gen- 
eral and foreign news particular. The verdict may still 
out this one (see page 7), but when you consider that 
even the country pitched toward (and through) war with 
Iraq, Laci Peterson managed rack OJ-esque numbers, 
it’s hard optimistic. Early returns from Kobe-land are 
equally depressing. 

Yet, couldn’t the public finally turn away from this frantic, 
mile-wide, inch-deep nonstop news cycle, the handmaiden 
dumbed-down news? dare hope that the next 
megastory the next OJ, Diana, Chandra Levy, shark at- 
tack could provide some kind tipping point? Could 
see groundswell from people who want more news their 
news? bit nuance and complexity their cable talk 
shows? some investigative muscle their local news? 

guy can dream, he? 


media-bias cho- 


Brent Cunningham managing editor. 


WINDMILLS 


redefining promotion news, to: 


THE SAN DIEGO UNION-TRIBUNE. Months before the advent 


Billy Graham and his evangelical Christian crusade San 
Diego this spring, the Union-Tribune began spreading the 
news his coming, and Sunday, May let out all the 
stops. adoring, eight-page, special section (heralded 
page one) was devoted entirely Graham “Eternal 
words from man for eternity,” ran the section’s front-page 
blurb his followers, his mission, and its music, not 
mention such mundane matters the availability park- 
ing and food. Meanwhile, story the news section seemed 
imply that the absence rain from the stadium during 
preview student gathering had been the result orga- 
nizer’s prayer. all, from its first report about the news- 
worthy revival (December 28) the final wrap-up its 
great success (May 15), the Union-Tribune blessed Billy Gra- 
ham’s mission with awesome sixty-one photos and 
least 24,500 words. one believer put letter the ed- 
itor, “Your coverage served magnify the message that 
Graham continues bring the world.” 


THE COURIER NEWS. The front page the May edition 


the Bridgewater, New Jersey, paper was taken mostly 
40-column-inch report, starting above the fold and includ- 
ing four-color photo well boxed map providing di- 
rections and shopping hours, the opening new 
Maxx More off-price store; page inside was taken 
more column inches noting, among other things, some 


forty categories merchandise offered. The back page 


the section was taken full-page, four-color an- 
nouncing the grand opening the new T.J. Maxx More. 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL. Since last December, when the 
Krispy Kreme doughnut chain opened mobile bakery the 
site what spring would permanent store, the paper 
has been journalistic sugar binge filling its pages with 
than dozen puffy stories (including lists the varieties 
available), and even sprinkling another dozen mentions un- 
related pieces about local politics and sports. wonder 
that when, celebration its grand opening May 13, the 


store delivered Projo newsrooms abundant sampling 


its treats, dyspeptic staffers found rather hard swallow. 


NBC NIGHTLY NEWS, for slipping story 
its own front yard. When the House Repre- 
sentatives voted July block new FCC rule that 
would allow networks own more stations, was 
front-page news across the country: after all, stunning 
reversal overwhelming margin (400 21) rule 
passionately pushed the powerful media companies 
(not mention President Bush) had been accomplished 
deluge e-mails, phone calls, and letters protest from 
million ordinary folks. This development presented the 
networks with challenge: how cover story which 
they had obvious interest. ABC World News Tonight, 


its credit, Peter Jennings concisely covered the salient 
points, noting the “public outcry” and his network’s owner- 
ship Disney. The CBS Evening News, Dan Rather gave 
least nod the House’s action, albeit measly forty- 
two words without context elaboration, let alone ac- 
knowledgement his network’s interest the outcome. 
But over NBC Nightly News, Tom Brokaw offered viewers 
even less than that for story such significant public in- 
terest, had words all. (Nor, apparently, did NBC’s 
sibling, MSNBC; nothing about the vote showed 
Nexis, and repeated calls MSNBC were unavailing.) 


SOUTHERN EXPOSURE, for exposing some 
“Banking fifty-three-page cover package its 
summer issue, the quarterly examined the wealth ways 
which the “poverty industry” conspires, unchecked, fleece 
low-income, blue-collar, mostly minority people desperate 
for cash. Those ways, described and documented rich de- 
tail, range from predatory mortgage lending and credit-in- 
surance rip-offs usurious interest credit cards, gouging 
payday loans, and entrapment overdraft costs. Worse, 
it’s not the stingy neighborhood pawn broker the heartless 
corner banker doing the exploiting: it’s the respectable, 
powerful financial institutions most egregiously, Citigroup 
and its various subsidiaries, well the ubiquitous one-stop 
“financial supermarkets,” where one can everything from 
paying bill getting loan, all for outlandishly high fees 
that keep their hapless customers cycle debt and keep 
Wall Street happy. the situation seems hopeless, the maga- 
zine’s editors are not: the package closes, resourcefully, with 
another fact-filled section: “Fighting Back.” 


THETODAY SHOW, for failing meet truth-in- 
labeling standards. June segment the 
growing crisis childhood obesity, substitute anchor Lester 
Holt brought together Felix Ortiz, New York assemblyman 
who had proposed so-called junk-food tax percent 
tax snacks, soft drinks, fatty foods, and the like that would 
used for education programs and Dr. Elizabeth Whe- 
lan, president the seemingly independent American 
Council Science and Health, who, while acknowledging 
the crisis public health, vigorously rejected the idea 
“junk food” tax, not mention the very notion junk food 
itself. “And, you she declared, “there room life for 
potato chips and Twinkies and all these other maligned foods 
you don’t eat huge amounts them.” Point well taken. But 
one that viewers might well have taken with mindful grain 
salt, had they been given least clue the organization 
that Whelan represents. Although longer discloses the 
sources its funding, past donors have included the Nation- 
Soft Drink Association, M&M Mars, Pepsi-Cola, The Sugar 
Association, Coca-Cola, and Frito-Lay. 


Darts Laurels written Gloria Cooper, cjr’s deputy executive 
editor. Nominations: 212-854-1887. 
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The Press Moves On, for Better Worse 


the conventional wisdom had the time, the 

events 9/11 would transform American jour- 

nalism. “Indeed,” announced Howard Kurtz 

his Washington Post media column six days after 

the attacks, journalism was already “changing before our 

eyes.” September business article, USA Today con- 

cluded that “the heyday soft news ... appears have 
ended.” That same day, CNN, Jeff 


Greenfield suggested that the hot reality 


shows would have tough time compet- 
ing with the new reality news. Ron In- 
sana, co-anchor CNBC, opened 
October interview with Norman Pearl- 
stine, editor chief Time Inc., ob- 
serving that September was “forcing 
writers and reporters and editors take 
new approach their craft.” Katie 
Couric’s September confession feel- 
ing “embarrassed” all the trivia pre- 
vious Today shows offered promising sup- 
port the view later expressed the 
media scholar Roy Peter Clark, who 
interview published October told 
the Toronto Globe and Mail, “This single 
event might actually restore the paradigm 
serious news.” 

The optimism was not without foundation: 9/11 had 
handed the press unimaginable assignment, and the 
press had risen nobly the immediate challenge. And, 
sure, much impressive work has followed. 9/11/03 
draws near, however, those rosy prognostications 
9/11/01 seem have been, large part, wishful dreams. 
Katie has clearly put her fleeting indiscretion behind her. 
Coverage reality shows inescapable the shows 
themselves. Talk radio rabid ever. Gossip, just Liz 
Smith said, back. 

greater consequence than what’s returned journal- 
ism’s outer edges, course, what has not returned its 
central core. the early days 9/11, one the gloomier 
observations was made Graydon Carter, editor 
Fair, who famously pronounced irony dead. re- 
ally, but Carter may have been onto something. The con- 
tinued absence the hallmarks the ironic perspective 
detachment, distance, awareness incongruity from 
serious mainstream news has indeed transformed Ameri- 
can journalism, ways that it, and the democracy serves, 
can ill afford. Without detachment, identification with the 
nation’s leaders becomes the order the day, unmarred 
discomfiting questions about the state the emperor’s 
clothes (or, say, the enemy’s weapons). Without appro- 
priate distance, aggressive digging for the dark facts war 


becomes passive transmission the Pentagon line the 
rescue Jessica Lynch). Without the awareness incon- 
gruity, what might have been clamorous crusade against 
Justice Department injustices becomes timid knock 
the attorney general’s barricaded door, while the imperative 
demand for reasonable number presidential press con- 
ferences becomes mere muttering. 

Why have journalists, who still stand 
ready lay down their lives covering 

foreign conflicts, shown such want 

courage reporting the home front? 

suggest that the press reluctant 

alienate the viewers and readers who, 

time war, subscribe the notion 

“my country (and president and his 

likely explanation that journalists are 

citizens, too, with the same fears for 

themselves and their families, the same 

need have confidence their govern- 

ment, the same fervent wish see Amer- 

ica prevail, that move their readers and 

viewers. Like them, not eager, con- 

let alone chase after facts that could 

call into question the competence mo- 

tives those charge, could possibly aid the enemy, could 
possibly add the oppressive dread. 

But the choice not between being loyal citizen and 
being dedicated journalist, and attempts disconnect 
journalism and citizenship must regarded with suspi- 
cion. Ironically, was leak from inside the Bush adminis- 
tration that drove home the point this summer. The leaker 
tried impugn ABC News story about the plummeting 
morale coalition troops Iraq planting story the 
Drudge Report saying that the reporter was (Horrors!) 
“Canadian.” The implication was clear: had the reporter 
not lacked the credentials his true-blue American col- 
leagues, would not have gone after such unfavorable 
story. What self-respecting journalist would swallow that? 

happened, then almost two years after the ter- 
rorists struck the press, pursuing the matter the pres- 
ident’s use long-discredited intelligence persuading 
the country war, was already awakening the stir- 
rings its unawed, pre-9/11 self. And, tellingly, those stir- 
rings were soon prompting the administration dust off 
the familiar, all-purpose, pre-9/11 response: “Media Fren- 
zy!” Just like old times. 

maybe, here the second anniversary 9/11, Amer- 
ica’s independent press beginning make comeback. 


And not moment too soon. 
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THE 


HIGH DRAMA 


suicide investigation and showdown, with Murdoch the wings 


ritain’s “Kelly top weapons expert hounded 
into suicide, once-popular national leader plunging 

eatures bitter institutional 
conflict that could destroy the long-established balance power 
between the government and the most respected news or- 


ganization, the publicly 


the polls, accused fomenting 
high-stakes drama, one that 


funded BBC. 
Just what led the death David Kelly July now the sub- 


ject independent investigation headed senior judge, 


Lord Hutton. It’s complicated case, but here’s quick review 


the basic known facts: Kelly, former weapons inspector, was 
the government’s leading expert Iraq’s weapons mass de- 
struction. confidential interviews with Andrew Gilligan and 
other BBC reporters this spring, expressed doubts about the 
prewar evidence “imminent threat” from Saddam Hussein, 
and allegedly said that top aides Prime Minister Tony Blair had 
“sexed up” intelligence findings help justify invasion Iraq. 

The story was only one many, from variety media outlets, 
that questioned the credibility Blair’s case for war. But the gov- 
ernment seized the BBC story with unprecedented fury. The row 
kept escalating week week the BBC stood its reporting and 
refused divulge its source, though inadvertently providing clue. 
When Kelly admitted his superiors that had talked the BBC, 
the government then provided its own clues about Kelly’s identity, 
passing many them along favored outlets like The Times, 
owned Rupert Murdoch, Blair ally. Kelly was then called before 
parliamentary committee, 


neither 


haltin 1g, hesitant testimony, 


illy confirmed nor discredited the BBC story. Two days 


later, killed himself, adding even more import the affair. 
many ways, this fratricidal conflict: the BBC’s top man- 
agement made largely Labour Party stalwarts. Indeed, be- 


one the chief criticisms the BBC was that was 


being run 


fore the 
cronies.” But the BBC’s dispassionate report- 
ing the Iraq invasion rankled the Blair 
longingly 


camp, which looked 
eorge Bush 
often enjoyed from the more supportive American media es- 
pecially Murdoch’s Fox News. 


the cheerleading-style coverage that 


Meanwhile, “Tony’s cronies” have “gone putting aside 
party loyalty fiercely defend their eighty-year tradition edi- 
torial independence. The government responded with unsubtle 
hints “major changes” the corporation’s funding and gover- 
nance when its royal charter comes for renewal 2006 
threats described BBC chairman Gavyn Davies attempt 
“bring the BBC heel.” Murdoch’s many papers have largely 
relentlessly hammering the BBC 
its handling the Kelly affair. 

The odd alliance between conservative Murdoch and nominally 
socialist Blair has been profitable convenience for years. 
Murdoch papers The Times, The Sun, and the News the 
command the largest circulation 


followed the government line, 
for “bias” and “arrogance” 


Blair avidly courted Mur- 

doch before gaining power 1997, eager burnish Labour’s new 

pro-business credentials. For his part, Murdoch has long sought reg- 

ulatory changes that will allow him enlarge his broadcasting 

empire, and he’s found receptive ear the Blair government. Any- 

thing that diminishes the BBC’s unique standing the media 
world enhances the prospects Murdoch’s own expansion plans. 

everyone agrees that some reforms are order for 

the BBC. 

days each decade ushers virtually new media universe. 

But before the Kelly affair exploded, was thought that any 

such reforms would aimed enhancing the independence the 


Its charter renewed every ten years, and nowa- 


BBC, not leaving open more commercial and political pres- 
sures, some proposed changes now being floated would do. 
Instead, the the public service broadcaster seems 
bound with Lord Hutton’s judicial inquiry, which could also 
tip the scales Blair’s fate. The process might take months 


future 


conclude. the BBC story stands scrutiny, the corporation 
will much stronger position resist government en- 
croachments its independence. the BCC’s reporting turns 
out have been “sexed up” its own right, the other hand, 
the government reform may come down hard. And 
somewhere, Rupert Murdoch will smiling. 


“heel” 


Chris Floyd 
lives the UK. 


Floyd free-lance journalist 


50,000 
The words “Osama bin Laden” were printed 48,221 times, the high 
count, October 2001, according the Factiva database. The low 
40,000 came this past July, 3,382. The New York Daily News the right 
from 9/18/2001. (*The August ’03 count 3,062 through August 
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MOSAIC LANGUAGE CORNER 


nn 


Norid news from the Middle East 


MOSAIC from power, 
endorsed the short-tiv 


Bridge the Middle East 


sh 
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| 
April the lead story many the Arab 
most prominent news outlets was how U.S. forces 
had fired two Baghdad buildings containing journal- 
ists, killing Reuters cameraman from the Spanish net- 
work, Telecinco, and Al-Jazeera correspondent. These reports 


lot more ahout v 
also led two-year-old satellite program the United States called more about 


A / 
1ed Web sit 


Mosaic, which rebroadcasts (with English voice-overs) selected 


segments from the Arab news shows. 


U.S. viewers may have bristled the language that day’s program, 
which included references the “martyred” Al-Jazeera reporter, and 


CORNER 
the U.S. tank that “took its time and purposely shelled the media’s 
d 


unfiltered glimpse words and images from the Middle East. Now 


headquarters.” But Mosaic’s creators say mandate present HotBot Quick Search Deskbar 


Mosaic — which can be seen on the San Francisco-based satellite iat http://hotbot.com/tools/ 
eration WorldLink archiving its broadcasts the Internet 
(worldlinktv.com/mosaic/streamsArchive), where anyone can access youre frustrated some 
them for free. The full, two-year archive available for least ines find what you 
several months, but many this year’s shows are already up. need 


ot 
oa 


West, the fourteen Arab channels that Mosaic has deals with 


While Al-Jazeera the most recognized Arab network the cific searc 
t 
Jazeera isn’t among them, but Abu Dhabi and Egypt’s Nile But 


on 
Ww 


stead having from site site, new product 

are) beam their newscasts into millions homes around the Mid- called the Hotbot Quick Search Deskbar can simplify your on- 

dle East, giving them collective influence that rivals Al-Jazeera’s. line life. not only incorporates Google and other search en- 

Mosaic also has permission rebroadcast Iran’s state television gines, but also links you more than two hundred different 

and the Israel Broadcasting Authority’s Arab-language newscasts. types searches, including dictionaries, maps, weather infor- 
Mosaic’s staff began archiving the broadcasts during the Iraq mat 


ion, Currency converters, and much more. You download 


war, when viewership spiked used get e-mails from this free tool onto your computer and resides the bottom 
people saying, have satellite, can’t watch says your screen, the system tray. You can your searches 
Jamal Dajani, producer and the director Middle East- right from your Word document, for example, since will au- 
ern programming for WorldLink TV. tomatically take you the Web (if you are connected) 
WorldLink whose motto “Television Without Bor- Using series easy-to-learn commands, you can look 
ders” was launched part nonprofit effort 1999 phone numbers and stock quotes, even translate phrases. The 
Kim Spencer, former ABC News producer, Jack Willis, the for- Deskbar work Macs. Mac aficionados should using its 
mer president PBS’s affiliate Minneapolis-St. Paul, KTCA, excellent Web browser, Safari 
and David Michaelis, Israeli journalist, spotlight global sto- Sreenath Sreenivasan 
ries that have been underreported the U.S. Sreenivasan who teaches new media Co- 
Jonathan Curiel umbia, offers his tips for journalists SreeTips.co 


Curiel reporter for the San Francisco Chronicle. 
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tory Said eminent daomain S USUALLY 
for highways but the “oke” word was 
Make “invoked, meaning called into play 
cian it int \A/a mo fa 
extension put into etrect. We may invoke, for 
ahtc 
Amendment rights. 
Am th 5 o | at Ant acaro [moanina +n 
om tne same Latin root, vocare ea 
“evoke” means call forth call mind 
sometning invoives emotion — Anh, now won- 
candy evokes childhood! and remembering 
Cal lQy VORES VCTIT Ik 
may help separate the two words 
cle mentioned the brief removal of a roreign F 
d said the United States precipitously 
ad cuicter” 
CU 
snc ctoon cn avorK moan ctoor 
means steep, so the aaverD means steeply or | 
+1, etu daclinac in the crack marvat The waite 
tn nasty dectines tne stock market. | he writer 
ori tatoly” wh } hac + 4, +h 
“precipitately, which with undue 
rds come from the Latin root for “precipice, 
dont they? remember the correct last 
t think ac in “nrecinitate” and “hacto” [in 
Pip TO TNINK Gd, aS IN precipitate and Naste 
States acted, the intended say) 
lenkins 
je 
riting Language Corner newly re- 
e, www.cjrorg. Look under Tools 
amni lir vy lofini 
example, online dictionary for defini- 
ivi 4 +) d 
for driving directions, and forth. 


GAMES P.R. PEOPLE PLAY 


Corporate damage control turns tough 


HARDBALL: Maria Shriver delivers her negotiated questions Mundy Today 


ALICIA MUNDY 


the morning June 14, 2001, was about live 
the Today show discuss book the fen-phen 
scandal when the host, Maria Shriver, leaned forward and 
very kindly said, “I’m really sorry about the way 
doing this interview and the questions have ask. You under- 
stand, you?” 

The questions were indeed somewhat adversarial, but ap- 
pearance had been two weeks the making and NBC’s corpo- 
rate lawyers had gotten involved. had spent several days 
lengthy conferences with the producer, going over questions she 
said been told network attorneys have Shriver ask 
the air. The producer acknowledged that wasn’t the normal 
book interview format. 

seems that the pharmaceutical company, Wyeth-Ayerst, 
had been calling. Wyeth, major conglomerate, makes 
Dimetapp and Robitussin, well hormone replacement 
products and other drugs, and was huge advertiser with NBC. 
apparently been negotiations with NBC’s counsel over 
pending appearance. book detailed what Wyeth’s people 
had really known about their deadly diet drugs, Pondimin and 
Redux, using their own internal documents and depositions. 

thought the interview went well. skimmed over one 
question and read for millions viewers copy incred- 
ible internal Wyeth e-mail, which company supervisor 
dissed lung-disease victims. left satisfied, but remained curi- 
ous about the dynamics behind the scenes. 

The answer came this summer extraordinarily reveal- 
ing panel the annual convention Investigative Reporters 
and Editors, Washington. Turns out been hit with just one 
the newly aggressive tactics some corporations and politi- 


cians are using derail negative stories. It’s 
not altogether new, but the level aggres- 
siveness part trend that turning in- 
vestigative reporting into full-contact sport. 

the conference and follow-up inter- 
views, the panelists detailed how these tactics 
work and ways fight back. The public 
relations pros the panel also showed that 
such tactics frequently succeed killing 
maiming story because three general 
weaknesses the media’s part: mistakes 
reporting perception the reporter 
disorganized; intermedia competitive jeal- 
ousy, which pathetically easy manipulate; 
and the increasing tendency many editors 
(particularly for magazines), executives 
(particularly local news general managers), 
and internal attorneys “cave” the face 
even vague suggestions legal threats. 

The panel, titled “PR Attacks and Coun- 
was moderated Mark Feldstein 
George Washington University. With him was former local 
news colleague, Kent Jarrell, who went over the dark side 
p.r. and “crisis management” 1996, and now se- 
nior vice president for litigation communications APCO 
Worldwide. Jarrell was joined Don Goldberg, survivor 
the Clinton White House, who toils for the government rela- 
tions firm Navigant Consulting. The working stiff was Sam Roe, 
Pulitzer finalist from the Chicago Tribune. 

want cause you legal pain,” Jarrell told the IRE members. 
Sharing secrets, explained later that frequent strategy 
“get the story about client away from the reporter, away 
from the producer, and with the general counsel” kind 
legal leapfrog. Thus, the smart crisis managers will often 
refuse deal with the reporter, sometimes alleging bias from 
the first contact and interview; they wait long draft let- 
ters from the corporation’s high-priced outside law firm. 

want take control your story away from you,” Jarrell 
says. This stalls the story, and frequently puts the fear God 
into the media organization “Do need this hassle? this 
story worth it?” The lawyers nitpick, and even solid reporting 
can become suspect internally. 

Jarrell and Goldberg also detailed other interesting tactics. For 
example, how they try control the timing and the placement 
their clients’ bad news. During Clinton’s second term, Goldberg, 
then special assistant the president, was stuck with the im- 
peachment scandal, and knew that anything damaging the 
president that Republican senators heard would leaked imme- 
diately. His proactive position with bad news was “docu- 
ment dumps” Friday afternoon, hiding major embarrass- 
ments plain sight. Reporters, overwhelmed hundreds 
pages unindexed material, would able highlight only 
few “bullet points” story. And because our competitive cul- 
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ture predictable, was good bet that 
one would follow after the weekend, 
once was longer “news.” The White 
House counted dysfunctional competi- 
tion protect its mistakes. 

Goldberg and Jarrell both say it’s easy 
get major story played down cap- 
italizing such competition. Jarrell, for 
example, says likes use the London 
Financial Times get story out 
drives The Wall Street Journal nuts and 
creates dilemma for the Journal about 
how follow up. The Journal has either 
find fresh angle ignore its com- 
petitor’s scoop entirely. 

Then there’s The Associated Press, 
which they said can particularly useful 
just before weekend. Goldberg says that 
when employees from division one 
major company represented after leav- 
ing the White House were facing in- 
dictment, told reporter that the 
company, whose employees were being 
indicted the Clinton Justice Depart- 
ment, was major donor the Republi- 


can party. needed the reporter buy 
the possibility that the indictment was 
politically motivated,” explained. The 
story broke late Thursday with lead in- 
corporating the company’s political con- 
tributions the GOP, setting the per- 
ception that Clinton’s folks were simply 
being spiteful. “After that, didn’t matter 
what the rest the story said,” says Gold- 
berg. And, course, The Washington Post 
and The New York Times were “never, 
ever” going run story their 
front page, says Feldstein. The indictment, 
says, ran major papers nationally, 
but the inside, Saturday, with 
minimal exposure the next week. 

Sam Roe not thrilled about this new 
level aggressiveness. After his award- 


winning 1999 series the Toledo Blade 


scandal Ohio nuclear plants, 
was the receiving end 185-page 
critique written marquee law firm, 
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Kirkland Ellis. Roe’s six-part series ac- 
cused government and industry officials 
putting production ahead worker 
safety the manufacture beryllium, 
metal used making nuclear bombs, 


among other things. The central target 


the six-part series, Brush Wellman Inc., 
sent that p.r. missive the office the 
Pulitzer Prize board and other journalism 


monitors, including (May/June 2002). 


“My heart skipped beat” Roe says, and 
course, the attack tied editors and 
lawyers. “It has chilling effect.” 

But there way fight back, Roe 
says: counter the counterattack, show 
the relevance such high-power tactics 
the story. Roe says that some statements 
lawyers made their attack letter actually 
helped the Blade follow-up pieces. The 
paper allegations that the big law 


firm Day, through some its tac- 
tics against the Occupational Safety and 


Health Administration regulators, was es- 


sentially helping the beryllium industry 
continue harm the public. 


“Make their 


campaign and legal maneuvers part 


the story,” Roe says. “Use it. Expose it.” Jar- 


rell agreed that can effective. 

Next defense: “Annotate your notes,” 
says Jarrell that means incorporating 
the whole quote the notebook. When 
your lawyer says, “Why did you use this 
part the quote? The subject says you 
took out context,” 
show the attorney the whole interview. 

When worked for Dateline NBC, 
Feldstein told the panel, used put 
his interview leftovers and footnotes 
binder. you come defend story 
that you want air, and the target’s 


youre ready 


lawyer trying slow down, you 
need show that your work orga- 


nized and complete. “If your lawyer 
thinks sloppy, won’t matter how 
good the reporting,” says Feldstein; your 
lawyer will and water down. 

Ultimately, “if got your facts 
rig there’s not much can stop 
you,” says Jarrell. can just hold you 
for while.” 

But your editor folds? 


That’s when you someplace else, 


says Jarrell. 
There are awful lot weak media 


leaders out there these days, says, 


adding, “We know who they are.” 


Alicia Mundy senior editor Cableworld 
and the author Dispensing With the 
Truth, about the fen-phen diet-drug scandal. 
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Free Four-day Seminar for Journalists 
the Center Washington, D.C. 


Expenses-Paid Fellowships Available 


con very bumpy indeed. The 
Press dation offering fellowships, 
including hotel and most meals, 
competitively selected journ for 
Washington, December 17. Speakers will 
well-known from academia, 
government, nal organizations and the 
writers, wire service and international news editors 
and journalists vision 


Topics being considered: 


Does Everything Depend the Middle 

vs. the West 

Argentina’s Economy: Test Globalization 

AIDS: India the Next 

The Congolese Holocaus 

Drug Trade, Drug Politics South America 

Venezuela and the Threat Press Freedon 

Malaysia and the Assault Third World 
Resources 

Zimbabwe and Racial Politics 

From Miracle Meltdown 

Korea and Nukes 


There application form. You can apply 
ail, e-mail fax. apply, send letter stating 
your supervisor, brief bio, and clip audio 
VHS tape (if editor send sample work 
you've edited). Applications will not returned. 
Applications must received p.m. 
November 14. Send applications National Press 
Foundation, World Hot Spots, 1211 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, 310, Washington, D.C. 20036. 
mail npf@nationalpress.org. Fax 202-530- 
2855. for information 202-663-7280 Ext. 
106. Latest detai always our web site, 
www.nationalpress.org. 
The National Press Foundation 
non-profit educational foundation 
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Secret Documents Shine New 
How the CIA Used 
Newspaper Foment Coup 


September 11, day infamy the U.S., also dark day the history Chile. This 9/11 marks 
the thirtieth anniversary the coup that brought General Augusto Pinochet power. Although former 
U.S. officials such Henry Kissinger have insisted that Washington had involvement the military 
takeover, and was trying only preserve democracy Chile, CIA and White House records, analyzed 
here for the first time, show how the CIA used Chilean media undermine the democratically elected 
government Socialist Salvador Allende, operation that “played significant role setting the stage 
for the military coup September 1973.” From these documents emerges the story the agency’s 
main propaganda project authorized the highest level the U.S. government which relied 
upon Chile’s leading newspaper, Mercurio, and its well-connected owner, Agustin Edwards. Chile, 
the aged Edwards remains influential media power, and here the U.S., covert action has again 


been unleashed and executive-branch secrecy the rise. The story behind 9/11/73 continues echo. 


PETER KORNBLUH 


the better part two years, group 

editors, journalism students, and human 

rights lawyers Santiago, Chile, have 
been gathering evidence against their 
country’s leading media mogul, Agustin 

Edwards, to, have him ex- 

pelled from the press guild, the Academy 

Chilean Journalists. The editor the 

leftist magazine Punto Final, Manuel Cabieses, has 
filed formal petition accusing Edwards violating 
the academy’s code ethics conspiring with the 
Nixon White House and the CIA between 1970 and 
1973 foment the military coup that overthrew the 
elected government Salvador Allende and brought 
General Augusto Pinochet power, thirty years ago 


this month. 


friends, the patriarch the press Chilean Ru- 
pert Murdoch. His media empire encompasses 
renowned national newspaper, Mercurio, second 
national paper, Ultimas Noticias, and Santiago’s 
afternoon paper, Segunda, along with dozen 
smaller regional journals. September 1970, when 
Chileans narrowly elected Allende, Socialist, the 
presidency, Edwards was widely considered the 
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richest man Chile and the individual with the 
most lose financially from Allende’s election. 

The ethics charges against Edwards are likely re- 
ceive boost from careful analysis formerly secret 
U.S. documents that shed considerable new light 
CIA covert media operations Chile. Since 1975, when 
special congressional committee chaired Idaho 
Senator Frank Church issued its report, Covert Action 
Chile: 1963-1973, has been secret that the CIA pro- 
vided significant funding Mercurio, put reporters 
and editors its payroll, and used the paper, the 
words, “the most important channel for 
anti-Allende propaganda.” But with the declassification 
thousands CIA and White House records the 
end the Clinton administration, the history the “El 
Mercurio Project” emerges far greater detail. Among 
the key revelations the documents: 

Even before Allende was inaugurated president 

Chile, Edwards came Washington and discussed 
with the CIA the “timing for possible military action” 
prevent Allende from taking office. 
President Nixon directly authorized massive fund- 
ing the newspaper. The White House approved 
close million dollars significant sum when 
turned into Chilean currency the black market. 
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MEMORANDUM THE RECORD 


SUBJECT: Authorization for Support 


notified the DD/P that had received call from Dr, Henry 
which the latter indicated that the President 

had jus just approved the proposal for supporting 

the amount and, {b) the President wished 

see the paper kept going and the amount stipulated could 
exceeded would usefully serve that purpose. The DCI 

gaid the strength that, felt that could exceed 

the authorized $700,000 and to, and evenover, 000 
provided was warranted keep the paper going. 


System] 
MEMORANDUM 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


ACTION 
April 10, 1972 


SECRET/SENSITIVE/EYES ONLY 


MEMORANDUM FOR: HENRY KISSINGER 


CIA and State favor the proposal. The general feeling appears that 
side. does help give heart the opposition forces. Without it, the 
Allende Government would have much clearer And goes down 
have excellent the press" issue use there and the 
Hemisphere. 


Thus, reluctantly conclude that should along with this. But before 
casting final vote, 
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MERCURIO 


FILE The classified memo shows that Edwards and 
CIA Director Helms discussed another option: 
“Timing for Possible Military 


Secret CIA cables from mid-1973 


identified Mercurio among the 
“most militant parts the opposition” 


pushing for military intervention 


overthrow Allende. 

the aftermath the coup, the CIA 
continued covertly finance media op- 
erations order influence Chilean 
public opinion favor the new mili- 
tary regime, despite General 
brutal repression. 


The documents provide the most com- 


prehensive record date one the 
CIA’s most famous covert propaganda 


projects, one that retrospect played 
far greater role than previously under- 
stood the run-up dicta- 
torship. And they shed new light the 
willingness Chile’s leading newspaper 
paper often compared prestige 
and importance within Chile The 
New York Times America collab- 
orate fomenting the coup. 


GOING WASHINGTON 


Well before Allende became the first de- 
mocratically elected socialist head state 
the Western Hemisphere, Agustin Ed- 
wards began lobby the influen- 
tial Americans knew press 
for aggressive U.S. intervention. 


his autobiography published last 
Edwards told him March 1970 


that “the United States must pre- 
vent Allende’s election.” 

One day before Chileans went the 
polls September Edwards took this 


message the U.S. embassy. “had 
plowed all his profits for years into new 
industries and modernization, and would 


ruined Allende won,” Edwards told 
the ambassador, Edward Korry, Sey- 
mour Hersh relates his book The Price 
Power. Korry predicted that another 
candidate, the one supported Mer- 
curio conservative patriarch Jorge 
Alessandri would win. 

But Allende eked out narrow victory 
his Popular Unity coalition made 


Socialists and Communists several 
smaller non-Marxist parties won 36.3 per- 
cent the vote three-way race. Sever- 
days later, Edwards asked the CIA sta- 
tion chief, Henry Hecksher, set an- 
other, more private meeting with Korry, 
outside the embassy. Korry recalled, “Ed- 
wards said that wanted ask only 
one question: ‘Will the U.S. anything 
militarily directly Korry 
responded: “My answer was no.” 

Edwards promptly flew the United 
States where immediately exerted all 
the influence had friends and offi- 
cials close President Nixon. Washing- 
ton, Kissinger noted his memoir, 
White House Years, Edwards stayed with 
Donald Kendall, chairman PepsiCo., 
and one the president’s closest friends 


and largest cam- 


tors. Septem- 
ber 14, Kendall 
went the White 
House for socia 


Agustin Edwards, 


visit with Nixon and told him what Ed- 
wards was saying. Henry Kissinger, the 
national security adviser, and the attorney 
general, John Mitchell, subsequently met 
with Edwards and Kendall, almost cer- 
tainly Nixon’s request. 

the morning September 15, 
Kissinger and Mitchell had breakfast with 
Edwards, who informed them the sig- 
nificant threat Allende posed. Kissinger 
also called the director the CIA, 
Richard Helms, and told him meet 
with Edwards get “whatever insight 
might have” Allende. 

For thirty years, what Edwards told the 
CIA director when they met Washing- 
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ton hotel remained top secret. But now the 
CIA memorandum “Discussion 
Chilean Political Situation” has been de- 
classified. Edwards’s name blacked out, 
but the text makes clear that the meeting 
can none other than the Helms-Ed- 
wards conclave that Kissinger and others 
alluded to. The memorandum reveals that 
Edwards sought push U.S. covert opera- 
tions toward plotting military coup 
stop Allende from assuming the presiden- 
cy. The memorandum records Edward’s 
briefing why Allesandri lost the elec- 
tion, and the “possibility constitution- 
solution” scheme initially pushed 
the U.S. embassy, which, their docu- 
ments show, the CIA would bribe Chilean 
congressmen ratify the runner-up, Alle- 
sandri, instead Allende. Allesandri 
would then resign and new elections 
would called which the outgoing 
president, Christian Democrat Eduardo 
Frei, could run and presumably elected. 

But the memorandum also captured 
their discussion that the congressional 
solution entailed risks: 


might not work, and then what? ... 
Some Congressmen might move too 
soon announce their intention pre- 
maturely, thereby triggering the Com- 
munists “move into the streets.” 

Retired General Roberto Viaux, 
leader the military dissension Oc- 
tober 1969 [deleted] “some other 
nut” might try stage coup, thereby 
precluding any serious effort. 

And the CIA memorandum recorded 
that Helms and Edwards also discussed 
another option, “Timing for Possible 
Military Action.” 

fifteen-minute meeting the Oval 
Office the afternoon September 15, 
Nixon issued his now famous order 
Helms foment military action Chile 
prevent Allende from assuming office. 
chance perhaps, but save Chile! Not 
concerned risks involved $10,000,000 
available, more necessary. Full time job 
best men have,” read the CIA direc- 
tor’s handwritten notes the 
instructions. Helms later testified before 
the Church committee that have this im- 
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THE SUNSHINE: Boxes formerly top secret documents U.S. government involve- 
ment the coup Chile and the rise Pinochet were declassified 1999 and 2000 


pression that the president called this meet- 
ing where have handwritten notes be- 
cause presence Washington 
and what Edwards was saying about 
conditions Chile.” 


FUNDING MERCURIO 

Despite frantic effort the CIA fo- 
ment chaos and create climate con- 
ducive military coup the fall 
1970, October 24, Chile’s Congress rat- 
ified Allende president; November 
was inaugurated. Three days later, 
Nixon convened his National Security 
Council discuss broader strategy 
hurt Allende and, the words his sec- 
retary state, William Rogers, “bring 
him down.” Later that month, Kissinger 
presented the president with five-point 
briefing paper CIA operations de- 
signed destabilize Allende’s ability 


govern. Point four called for “Assisting 


certain periodicals and using other media 
outlets Chile which can speak out 
against the Allende Government.” 

U.S. assistance the Edwards media 
group began even before Allende’s inaugu- 
ration. late September 1970, even ad- 
ministration officials were secretly lobby- 
ing U.S. companies and financial institu- 


tions pull out Chile order dis- 
rupt the economy, Ambassador Korry in- 


tervened with one Mercurio’s Ameri- 
can creditors, First NCB, show leniency 
obligations. have spoken 
again [to] the First NCB manager here,” 
Korry reported Top Secret/Eyes Only 
message September 25, “re Mercurio 
and why they are putting Mercurio the 


wall. told him would not like apprise 


the White House this strange action that 
could only have the effect muzzling the 
lone free voice Chile but would 
today.” The manager, Korry advised, “said 


would promptly change his tune with 


Mercurio.” 

the time Allende’s election, 
Mercurio already was some financial 
difficulty with creditors. But Nixon’s Sep- 


tember instructions the CIA 
“make the economy scream” and in- 
visible blockade curtail bilateral and 
multilateral economic transactions 
Chile, along with Allende’s socialist pro- 
gram, clearly had impact the com- 
pany’s financial health, and all large 
Chilean businesses. Facing labor strife 


from leftist dominated trade unions, and 


the Allende administration’s curtailment 
government advertising the press 
pursuant law passed opposi- 
tion-controlled Chilean Congress Ed- 
wards accused the Popular Unity govern- 
ment deliberately trying shut down 
the opposition media Chile. Freedom 
the press then became the number one 
theme the Nixon administration’s pro- 
paganda attack against Allende. 

early September 1971, emissary 
from Mercurio apparently approached 
the CIA station Santiago and requested 
financial support. September the 
CIA presented ten-page proposal the 
Committee the secretive interagency 
group, chaired Kissinger, which over- 
saw covert operations arguing that 
Mercurio would need minimum 
million survive for the next year 
two.” The CIA claimed that “without such 
financial support would forced 
close before the end September. Al- 
though this closure would for econom- 
agency officials contended, 
“there doubt that these financial 
problems have been politically inspired.” 


The CIA request prompted signifi- 


cant and revealing internal debate 


among U.S. policy makers. declassified 


options paper marked “Secret/Sensi- 
tive/Eyes Only” presented Kissinger, 
posed two “basic options”: 


provide extensive financing for 
the newspaper with the understanding 
that this may not sufficient stop 
the Allende Government from closing 
the paper anyway (e.g., through con- 
trol newsprint, labor stoppages). 
This would involve initial commit- 
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ment least $700,000. 

and arrange maximum propaganda ef- 
fort the issue freedom the press. 


Option was risky, the memo advised, 
because “Allende might able counter 
that demonstrating that was Mer- 
curio’s financial ineptitude which resulted 
its closing.” The CIA station chief and 
Ambassador Korry favored funding; oth- 
ers within the administration believed 
that million was very expensive 
price pay for little extra the 
paper was going close anyway. 

Indeed, when the members the 
Committee were polled, their positions 
ran the gamut opinion. Attorney Gen- 


eral Mitchell, according summary 


the discussion, felt “we should keep 
strong voice alive but weak one would 
not worth it”; the Pentagon’s represen- 
tative, Admiral Thomas Moorer, stated 
“we were gambling with loser and [the] 
expenditure [was] extravagant”; CIA di- 
rector Richard Helms said that “the 
prospects were not good either for the 
short long term.” Kissinger’s deputy, 
Arnold Nachmanoff, suggested “we 
should probably take both options and 
link them”: the paper would receive 
$700,000 but the U.S. would “condition 
our support understanding that 
Mercurio will launch intensive public 
attack the Allende ef- 
forts force them out business.” 

Presidents are not often involved mi- 
cromanaging covert operation, let alone 
clandestine effort finance foreign 
newspaper. But, faced with major dis- 
agreement regarding specific anti-Al- 
lende action, Kissinger simply decided 
“take the matter higher authority.” 
September 14, 1971, documents show (see 
page 15), Nixon personally authorized the 
$700,000 and hundreds thousands 
more covert funds Mercurio. 

That evening, Kissinger called Helms 
tell him that the president had approved 
the proposal for $700,000 and more 
necessary sustain the newspaper. 

the strength the deci- 
sion, Helms told his Western Hemisphere 
division “exceed the authorized $700,000 
and to, and even over, $1,000,000 
provided was warranted keep the 
paper going.” short order, decision 
apparently kept secret from Senate investi- 
gators 1975 and subsequently blacked 
out almost every declassified CIA and 
NSC document, Kissinger personally ap- 
proved the additional $300,000 for the 
newspaper, according CIA summary. 
Purchasing Chilean currency the black 
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MERCURIO 


FILE Mercurio served shill for the 
dictatorship, maximizing its economic 
success and minimizing its repression 


market, the CIA provided the Mercurio 

company with million escudos. 
Apparently, that amount insuffi- 

cient. April 1972, the CIA requested “an 


Mercurio.” This time the agency 
the argument that Allende was threatening 
shut down the paper; its financial sol- 

vency was the issue. The new allotment, 

loan, cover monthly operating deficits 
emergency needs such credit require- 


ments, new taxes, and other bank 
which could come short notice.” 

Mercurio, according the CIA argu- 
ment advanced for this money, was 
“deemed essential” help 
opposition candidates win the March 
1973 congressional election major 
electoral test Allende’s popularity. 
proposal submitted the new head the 
Western Hemisphere division, Theodore 
Shackley, the CIA stated that the decision 
continue funding “must based 
value judgment the importance at- 
tempting ensure the paper’s continued 
existence for political purposes.” Now, 
Kissinger aide William Jorden noted 
recently revealed secret White House “ac- 
tion” memorandum (marked “outside 
system” prevent its distribution), the 
consensus was that Mercurio impor- 
help give heart the opposition forces.” 
And if, the end, the newspaper goes 
“down the Jorden reminded 
Kissinger, “we have excellent freedom 
the press issue use there and the 
Hemisphere.” April 11, Kissinger’s of- 
fice approved the funds. 

This would bring total CIA allocations 
for the paper $1.95 million less than 
seven months some $8.4 million 
today’s dollars and tens millions 
Chilean escudos the black market. 
additional undetermined amount flowed 
Mercurio through the main cor- 
porate collaborator Chile the ITT 
Corporation. declassified May 15, 1972, 


memorandum conversation between 
CIA officer Jonathan Hanke and ITT offi- 
cial Hal Hendrix recorded discussion 
about $100,000 bank deposits ITT was se- 
cretly making Agustin compa- 
ny. Hendrix, Hanke reported his supe- 
riors, “told money for the Edwards 
group went through Swiss account.” 


BUILDING COUP 


How was this money used? “Assistance 
provided Mercurio has enabled that 
independent newspaper survive 
effective spokesman for Chilean democra- 
and against the [Popular Unity| 
government,’ the CIA said Secret/Eyes 
Only memo the Committee. But 
leading the anti-Allende opposition was 
not the same supporting the democrat- 
process Chile. Indeed, sustained 
the covert funding, the Edwards media 
empire became one the most prominent 
actors the fall Chilean democracy. 

1972, the paper was “publishing al- 
most daily editorials criticizing the Allende 
Government,’ and “had been guiding and 
acting rallying point for the opposi- 
the CIA reported summary 
the Mercurio Project. “El Mercurio con- 
tinues play leadership role molding 
Chilean public opinion,” the Santia- 


2003 


Allende speak: 


Ww 


station advised February 21, 1973, 
status report. “El Mercurio 
launched extensive advertising effort 
place the blame for Chile’s economic ills 
the doorstep the Allende Government, 
placing ads wherever possible.” 

But the activities the Edwards 
media group went well beyond placing 
ads and publishing incendiary articles 
and anti-Allende editorials. With CIA 
backing, Mercurio positioned itself 
bullhorn for organized agitation against 
the government, and ally pro- 
coup forces inside the Chilean military 
May one the most damning 
cables written the CIA station, the sta- 
tion chief cabled Langley headquarters 
the activities the political forces in- 
side and outside the military pushing for 
Allende’s overthrow. identified the “El 
Mercurio chain newspapers” among 
“the most militant parts the opposi- 
tion” other groups included the neo- 
fascist paramilitary group, Patria Liber- 
tad, and the ultraconservative Partido 
Nacional, both which had received 
agency funding which “have set 
their objective the creation conflict and 
confrontation which will lead some 
sort military intervention.” Each 
these groups, the cable advised, “is trying 
coordinate its efforts with members 


Forces known them who 
share this objective.” 

June 1973, social tensions rose 
dramatically and rumors coup plotting 
circulated through Santiago, Mercurio 
ran editorial essentially calling for in- 
surrection. Allende has ceased the 
constitutional president, the paper de- 
clared. June 21, Allende invoked 
libel law, passed under previous admin- 
istration, and ordered the newspaper 
closed for six days, but after only one day 
appeals court ruled that the govern- 
ment had standing suspend the 
paper, and Mercurio renewed its drum- 
beat opposition and agitation. 


the 


Only week later, June 29, units 


the Chilean military unsuccessfully at- 


tempted coup. The situation deteriorated 


rapidly and Allende was overthrown less 
than three months later. September 11, 
1973, Chilean jets strafed and bombed the 
presidential palace; Allende died self- 
inflicted gunshot wound, and military 


junta, led General Pinochet, assumed 


control the government. 

the aftermath, the CIA’s Western 
Hemisphere covert action division cred- 
ited Mercurio with making the mili- 
tary takeover possible: 

Prior the coup the project’s media 
outlets maintained steady barrage 
antigovernment criticism, exploiting 
every possible point friction between 
the government and the democratic 
opposition, and emphasizing the prob- 
lems and conflicts which were develop- 
ing between the government and the 
armed forces. 


actual admission that 
operations had directly contributed 
the overthrow Allende, the CIA assert- 
that “the Santiago Station’s propagan- 
project,” which Mercurio was the 
dominant actor, “played significant role 
setting the stage for the military coup 
September 1973.” 


SUPPORTING PINOCHET 


September 1974, Seymour 
Hersh exposed the broad covert 
operations destabilize Allende The 
New York Times, President 


when 


“in the best interest the people 
Chile, and certainly our best interest.” 
There was effort the Allende gov- 
ernment “to destroy opposition news 
media, both the writing press well 
the electronic press,” Ford told reporters. 
“The effort that was made 
this case was help and assist the 


covert 


Gerald Ford 
was forced publicly defend them 


General Augusto Pinochet 1998 


preservation opposition newspapers 
and electronic media 

was, fact, the Pinochet regime, not 
Allende, that would destroy Chile’s free 
press. the aftermath the bloody mil- 
itary takeover some 1,500 people were 
murdered the military the ensuing 
weeks the junta closed down all but 
the government-controlled outlets. There 

vere few exceptions. The most promi- 
nent: Mercurio. 

Under the fiscal year 1974 propa- 
ganda budget for Chile, the Santiago sta- 
tion continued covertly underwrite the 
Chilean right-wing press reincarnated 
itself from the voice anti-Allende oppo- 


sition the main independent promili- 


tary media Chile. With funding due 
expire early 1974, the Western Hemi- 
sphere division determined extension 
was necessary allow the military 


regime’s media oracles smooth transi- 


tion off the clandestine U.S. payroll. 


Covert funding was “essential main- 


taining the trust and continued collabora- 


tion the and through them, 


maintain our capability for influencing the 
Junta and molding Chilean public opin- 
ion,” adviser wrote David Atlee 
Phillips, the CIA division chief, Janu- 
ary 1974, memorandum. The project 
had not only “played significant role 
setting the stage for the military coup,” but 
was now essential national and interna- 
tional propaganda efforts support the 
Pinochet regime. “Since the coup, these 
media outlets have supported the new mil- 
itary 
own memo that same day. “They have 
tried present the Junta the most pos- 
itive light for the Chilean public and as- 
sist foreign journalists Chile obtain 
facts about the local situation .... The pro- 
ject therefore essential enabling the 
Station help mold Chilean public opin- 
ion support the new government.” 
Faced with State Department pressure 
close down its pre-coup covert action 
projects, the CIA’s Western Hemisphere 


Phillips wrote his 


tained, additional $176,000 give “this 
multifaceted propaganda mechanism the 
opportunity locate alternative funding 
sources,” according secret agency mem- 
orandums. But with Pinochet firmly en- 
trenched, the need continue the media 
project finally subsided. appears from 
documents that late 1974, 
agents from the CIA station met with their 
Chilean conduits, and told them that “all 
subsidy support the 
end the fiscal year. For these longstand- 
ing Chilean media assets, the CIA station 
chief reported back secret March 
1974, cable Phillips, “this news came 
shock and disappointment.” 

Pinochet would stay power for sev- 
enteen years. During that time, Mercu- 
rio served shill for the dictatorship, 
maximizing its economic success and 
minimizing the point distortion 
and obfuscation its widespread repres- 
sion, which included the murder and dis- 
appearance thousands Chileans, sys- 
tematic torture, and multiple acts inter- 
national terrorism Latin America, Eu- 
rope, and even the U.S 

Thirty years after the coup, Chile 
only beginning open the book this 
chapter its past. General 
1998 arrest London fought ex- 
tradition Spain for human rights 
crimes and eventually was allowed re- 
turn Chile, where the Supreme Court 
ruled was mentally unfit for trial 
has led indictments, arrests, and incar- 
ceration number his military men. 

And what Edwards and his media 
company, and other private sector actors 
who actively collaborated the down- 
fall electoral democracy and the ad- 
vent brutal military dictatorship? 

The effort bring ethics charges 

gainst Agustin Edwards the Acade 


would cease” 


ture, although does mark growing 
movement hold civilian collaborators 
responsible for their actions. The U.S. 
government documents that 
recorded those actions may provide valu- 
able evidence not for legal action 
then least for moral accounting. 


secretly 


Peter Kornbluh directs the Chile Documen- 
tation Project the National Security 
Archive, research library 
George Washington University. has been 
leader the ‘drive the secret 
history U.S. government support for the 
Pinochet regime, and the author The 
Pinochet File: Dossier 
Atrocity and Accountability, published this 


division appears have sought, and ob- month The New Press. 
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the 1960s, convergence cultural, political, and 
technological circumstances set the stage for the rise 
what came called the alternative press. their 
worst, these early “underground” newspapers were 
strident and untrustworthy. their best, they broke 
new ground reporting and writing and bore wit- 
ness tectonic shifts our society, and they chal- 
lenged and altered the dusty mainstream press 
well. Something similar happening now. The cir- 
cumstances 2003 include deep dissatisfaction 
with Big Media, hunger for connection and com- 
munity, and yearning for political passion and for 
the voice. Meanwhile, new technology be- 
ginning honor some the wild promise the 
Web. The result, see it, the emergence 
new age alternative media. explores this phe- 
nomenon the stories that follow, starting with 
Matt Welch (right) the significance the bloggers, 
and finishing with Jay Rosen (page 35) how these 


new alternatives will change some the terms the 


unwritten contract between the press and the people. 


d 
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AND 


The New Amateur Weigh 


MATT WELCH 


his February, at- 
tended first Asso- 
ciation Alternative 
Newsweeklies confer- 
ence, the great 
media incubator 
San Francisco. It’s im- 
possible walk single block that 
storied town without feeling the ghosts 
great contrarian media innovators 
past: Hearst and Twain, Hinckle and 
Wenner, Rossetto and Talbot. But after 
twelve hours with the AAN, much 
different reality set in: never life 
have seen more conformist gather- 
ing journalists. 

All the newspapers looked the same 
same format, same fonts, same 
columns complaining about the local 
daily, same sex advice, same five-thou- 
sand-word hole for the cover story. 
The people were largely the same, too: 
all but maybe percent the city- 
slicker journalists attendance were 


white; the vast majority were either 


Boomer hippies Gen slackers. 
Several asked the exact same ques- 
tion with the same suspicious looks 
their faces: “So what’s your alterna- 
tive experience?” 

the bar, started discussion 
about what specific attributes qualified 
these papers, and the forty-seven-year- 
old publishing genre that spawned 


them, continue meriting the adjec- 
tive “alternative.” Alternative what? 
the straight-laced “objectivity” and 
pyramid-style writing daily newspa- 
New Journalists and other narra- 
tive storytellers crashed those gates 
long ago. Alternative society’s op- 
pressive intolerance toward deviant be- 
havior? Tell the Osbournes, they 
watch Queer Eye for the Straight Guy. 
Something with corporate own- 
ership? Not unless “alternative” 
longer applies Village Voice Media 
(owned part Goldman Sachs) 
the New Times chain (which has been 
involved some brutal acquisition 
and liquidation deals). Someone the 
table lamely offered sense 
community,” but Fox News could easi- 
clear that particular bar. 

No, must have something 
with political slant or, techni- 
cally accurate, political correctness. 
Richard Karpel, the AAN executive di- 
rector, joined the conversation, 
put him the spot: all the week- 
lies his organization had rejected for 
membership political grounds, 
which one was the best editorially? 
The Independent Florida Sun, 
replied. Good-looking paper, some 
sharp writing but, well, was just too 
friendly toward the church. “And 
there’s anything all agree on,” 
Karpel said with smile, “it’s that 
antichurch.” 


assumed was joking that 
all have left from the 
legacy Norman Mailer, Art Kunkin, 
Paul Krassner, and other child- 
hood heroes, could it? Then later 
looked the AAN’s Web site read 
the admission committee’s rejection 
notes for the Florida Sun (which was 


excluded vote 9-2). “The right- 


wing church columnist has place 
explained one judge. “All the 
God-and-flag shit disturbs me,” wrote 
another. “Weirdly right-wing,” chimed 
third. 

The original alternative papers were 
not all this politically monochro- 
matic, despite entering the world 


time when Lenny Bruce was being 


prosecuted for obscenity, Tom Dooley 
was proselytizing for American inter- 
vention Vietnam, and Republicans 
ruled the nation’s editorial pages. Dan 
Wolf, cofounder the trailblazing 
Village Voice, loved throw darts 
what called “the dull pieties offi- 
cial liberalism,” and founding editors 
like Mailer were forever trying tune 
their antennae previously undetect- 
political frequencies. 

The dull pieties official progres- 
sivism one many attributes that 
show how modern alt weeklies have 
strayed from what made them alterna- 
tive the first place. The papers once 
embraced amateur writers; now they 
are firmly established the journalis- 
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tic pecking order, with the salaries and 
professional standards match. They 
once championed the slogan 


“never 
trust anyone over thirty”; now their av- 
erage reader over forty and aging fast. 
They have become ubiquitous 
cities over certain size, during decades 
when many other new media formats 


newsletters, talk radio, business jour- 


nals, Web sites), that the very notion 
that they represent crucial “alterna- 
tive” monolithic journalism estab- 
lishment now strains credulity. 

But there still exists publishing for- 
mat that manages embody all these 
lost qualities, and more the Weblog. 
The average blog, needless say, pales 
comparison 1957 issue the 
Voice, 1964 Los Angeles Free Press, 
2003 Lexington, Kentucky, ACE Week- 
ly, for that matter. But that’s missing the 
point. Blogging technology has, for the 
first time history, given the average 


Jane the ability write, edit, design, and 
publish her own editorial product 


read and responded millions 


people, potentially for around 
$200 year. has begun deliver 
some the wild promises about the In- 
ternet that were heard the 1990s. 
Never before have many passionate 
outsiders hundreds thousands, 


minimum stormed the ramparts 


professional journalism. 

And these amateurs, especially the 
ones focusing news and current 
events, are doing some fascinating 
things. Many are connecting intimately 
with readers way 
old-style metro columnists the liveli- 
est the New Journalists. Others are 
staking the narrowest editorial 
claims their own appellate court 
rulings, new media proliferation 
Tehran, the intersection hip-hop and 
libertarianism and covering them 


like one else. They are forever fact- 


reminiscent 


| 
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checking the daylights out truth- 
fudging ideologues like Ann Coulter 
and Michael Moore, sifting 
through the biases the BBC and Bill 
often while cheerfully ac- 
knowledging and/or demonstrating 
their own lopsided political sympa- 
thies. this instant, all over the world, 
bloggers are busy popularizing under- 
appreciated print journalists (like 
Chicago Sun-Times columnist Mark 
Steyn), pumping stories that should 
getting more attention (like the 
Trent Lott debacle), and perhaps most 
excitingly all, committing impres- 
sive, spontaneous acts decentralized 
journalism. 


BLOGGING’S BIG BANG 


Every significant new publishing phe- 
nomenon has been midwifed great 
leap forward printing technology. 
The movable-type printing press begat 


Weblogs, 
hardly gone unno- 
gers have been credit- 
topple Trent 

and well Raines, with in- 
debate over the war, 


and with boosting presidential hopeful 
Howard Dean. seems, every- 
one from Barbra Streisand (whose sit 


early days the Internet. the strictest 
online record 

course, are much more than that. 


been swept into the blogosphere 
But blo aren't new you may think 
They have actually been around since the 
| 
| 


Simply put, some the blogging pio- 
neers effort make their own 
easier built todls that allow any- 
one, matter how little Internet savvy 
she possesses, create and main- 
blog. All you need get started 
name, password, and e-mail ad- 
dress. The most popular these tools 
the aptly named Blogger.com, which was 
launched August 1999 Evan Williams, 
Paul Bausch, and Meg Hourihan and 
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quickly became the largest 
appeal lets people store blogs 
their own servers, rather than remote 
base. This allows them have person- 
(like www com), 
vhereas with blogging tools your 
remote server. 
gger.com which was recently 
from the owner, 
abs, for undisclosed sum may 
ggest, but wasn't the first. That 
honor goes Andrew Smales, pro- 
ner Toronto who launched the 
first do-it-yourself blog tool Pitas.com 
1999. Smales, twenty-nine, sort 
blundered into blogging was de- 
eloping software that would allow him 
more easily update his personal 
site and also facilitate the “online diary 
community” envisioned. Personal sites 
such his listed prominently In- 
ternet search and Smales 
thought would “cool could just 
click around read what other people 
were rather than surf blindly for 
their sites. Smales worked the soft- 
ware, posted updates his site, 
prompting visitors offer suggestions. 
was comment from visitor that clued 
Smales into the nascent blogging com- 
munity, and set work sister pro- 


Goo 


engines, 


RIEF HISTORY WEBLOGS 


ject the diary software blogging 
tool that would become Pitas. Diaryland, 
diary site, followed soon there- 
after, and both have grown steadily since. 

Smales the explosion blog 
tools was simply matter critical mass. 
“There were finally enough people online 
writing blogs and wanting read 
that someone was bound find way 
ease the process. fact, notes, the 
technology behind these tools was nei- 
ther new nor terribly sophisticated. His 
own reason for starting the project offers 
another explanation: people like peek 
into others’ lives. Reading blog has bit 
the voyeuristic thrill flipping 
through journal, matter 
how mundane the content. 

blogs have evolved well beyond 
the lists links that characterized early 
efforts. They are diaries and soapboxes, 
where people can post everything from 
daily minutiae manifestoes sophisti- 
cated political and cultural commentary 
and reporting. The evolution Diaryland 
and Pitas exemplifies this, because while 
Smales originally had different aims for 
each, their content now indistinguish- 
able. his dream for online diary 
community has not been fully realized, 
certainly has been adopted spirit. 

Mallory Jensen 


Bruce Cole San Francisco foodie whose 
blog called Sauté Wednesday), has 
| 
| | 
| 
were dozens blogs. Now there are 
} 
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the Gutenberg Bible, which begat the 
Renaissance. Moving from rags pulp 
paved the way for Hearst and Pulitzer. 
The birth alternative newspapers co- 
incided almost perfectly with the devel- 
opment the offset press. Laser printers 
and desktop publishing ushered the 
newsletter and the and helped 
spawn the business journal. 

When burst onto the scene just ten 
years ago, the World Wide Web promised 
even cheaper version desktop 
publishing. And for many people was, 


but you still had learn HTML coding, 


which was inscrutable enough make 
one long for the days typesetting and 
paste-up. the late 1990s, owned few 


Web domains and made living writing 


about online journalism, yet really 
needed publish something 
own, print Word file and take 
down the local copy shop. Web pub- 
lishing was theoretically possible and 
cheap (if you used hosting service like 
Tripod), but just wasn’t easy for people 
dull-witted 


August 1999, Pyra Labs (see 
opposite page) changed all that, 
with product called Blogge 
(responsible, much any- 


thing, for that terrible four-letter 


word). much the world 
knows now, “Weblog” usu- 
ally defined Web site where informa- 


tion updated frequently and presented 


reverse chronological order 
stuff top). 
tains one and often several hyperlinks 


other Web sites and stories, and usually 


there standing list links the au- 
thor’s favorite bookmarks. Pyra labs, 
since bought out Google, had revo- 
lutionary insight that made all this popu- 


lar: every technological requirement 


Web publishing graphic design, sim- 
ple coding for things like links, hosting 
barrier entry, keeping non-techies 
out; why not remove them? Blogger gave 
users for-dummies choice templates, 
easy-to-navigate five-minute registra- 
tion process, and (perhaps best all) 
Web hosting. All for free. You didn’t even 
need buy your own domain; simply 
make sure joesixpack.blogspot.com was- 
taken, pick template, and off you go. 
The concept took off, and new blog- 
ging companies like LiveJournal, User- 
Land, and Movable Type scrambled 
compete. Blogger cofounders Evan 
Williams, Paul Bausch, and Meg Houri- 
han, along with Web designer Jason Kot- 


(newest 
Typically, each post con- 


Most Weblogs are produced individuals, people with passion for 
particular subject. But after initial period some big media, both 
broadcast and print, are starting see openings and 


Here small sam ng: 
PINION BLOGS 
The American Tapped 
The Corner 


The New Criterion’s 

The New &c. 

Reason’s Hit Run 

Slate.com publishes Mickey Kaus com). 

Salon.com publishes Scott 
and Joe Conason 

The Wall Street Best the Web, James Taranto 


BEAT BLOGS 


The Athens Banner-Herald has site 


called 


Athensmusic.com 

The Austin American-Statesman has site called XLent Blo; 

D.C. Denison, Boston Globe, NetWatch 

The Globe also has sports blog 
and Redsox blog 

The Christian Science Monitor has post-Sept. blog called 
tml) 

The Journal Times Racine, Wisconsin has four blogs: 


JOURNAL 


gest oF THE wes TODAY 


s/baseballblog 


Daniel Weintraub, Sacramento Bee, California Inside 


Dan Gillmor, San Jose Mercury News, 


The Spokesman-Review Spokane, Washington has dozen beat-reporter 
blogs, 


BIG MEDIA BLOGS 
ABC News publishes must-see blog, The Note, for political junkies 
(abcnews.go.com/sections/politics/ TheNote/ TheNote.html) 
Advance.net, which publishes the Web sites The Star-Ledger, 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, The Oregonian, and others, has launched dozens 
FoxNews.com publishes about ten accessible 
The house blog 
MSNBC.com publishes blogs, including Glenn Reynolds 
and Eric Alterman 


hich can accessed 


th; 
ii 


Matt Welch 
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tke, and tech writer Rebecca Blood 
these were the stars the first major 


mainstream-media feature about 
blogging, November 2000 New York- 
story Rebecca Mead, who chris- 
tened the phenomenon “the radio 
the Dave Eggers generation.” 


ike just about everything 
else, blogging changed 
forever September 11, 


2001. The destruction 


the World Trade Center 

and the attack the 

Pentagon created huge 
appetite the part the public 
part The Conversation, vent and 
analyze and publicly ponder mourn. 
Many, too, were unsatisfied with what 
they read and saw the mainstream 
media. Glenn Reynolds, proprietor 
the wildly popular InstaPundit.com 
blog, thought the mainstream analysis 
was terrible. “All the talking 
kept saying that ‘we’re gonna have 
grow up, gonna have give 
lot our says. “Or 
was the they hate us’ sort 
teeth-gnashing. And think there was 
deep dissatisfaction with The 
daily op-ed diet Column Left and 
Column Right often fell way off the 
mark. “It’s time for the United Nations 
get the hell out town. And take 
Amanpour,” the New York An- 
drea Peyser seethed September 21. 
“We forgive you; reject 
Colman McCarthy whimpered the 
terrorists the Los Angeles Times Sep- 
tember 17. September was the im- 
petus for own blog (mattwelch. 
com/warblog. html). Jeff Jarvis, who 
was trapped the WTC dust cloud 
September 11, started his few days 
later. had personal story needed 
tell?’ said Jarvis, former San Fran- 
cisco Examiner columnist, founding 
editor Entertainment Weekly, and 
current president and creative director 
Advance.net, which the Internet 
wing the Condé Nast empire. “Then 
and behold! discovered people 
were linking and talking about 
story, joined this great conver- 
sation.” 

hyper-kinetic University Tennessee 
law professor and occasional colum- 
nist who produces techno records 
his spare time, had launched In- 
staPundit the month before. Sep- 
tember 11, his traffic jumped from 


2003 


1,600 visitors almost 4,200; now 
averages 100,000 per weekday. With 


his prolific posting pace dozens 


links day, each with comments 
ranging from word several para- 


graphs and deliberate ethic 


driving traffic new blogs from all 
over the political spectrum, Reynolds 
quickly became the “Blogfather” 
newly coined genre sites: the war- 
blogs. think people were looking 
for context, they were looking for 
stuff that wasn’t dumb,” said. 
“They were looking for stuff that 
seemed them consistent with 
how Americans ought respond 
something like this.” 

There had been plenty news- 
and-opinion Weblogs previously 
from political journalists such 
Joshua Micah Marshall, Mickey Kaus, 
Andrew Sullivan, and Virginia Postrel; 
not mention “amateurs” like Matt 
Drudge. But September drew un- 
paid nonprofessionals into the cur- 
rent-events fray. And like the first al- 
ternative publishers, 
sought out and formed network with 
like-minded mavericks 
country, the post-September 
Webloggers spent considerable energy 
propping their new comrades and 
encouraging their readers join the 
fun. guess percent most 
vocal early readers have gone 
start sites their own. April 2002 
Reynolds asked InstaPundit readers 
let him know had inspired any 
them start their own blogs. Nearly 
two hundred wrote in. (Imagine two 
hundred people deciding become 
columnist just because Maureen 
Dowd was persuasive.) Meanwhile, 
Blogger alone has more than 1.5 mil- 
lion registered users, and LiveJournal 
reports 1.2 million. one knows 
how many active blogs there are 
worldwide, but Blogcount (yes, blog 
that counts blogs) guesses between 2.4 
million and 2.9 million. Freedom 
the press belongs nearly million 
people 


WHAT’S THE POINT 


what have these people contributed 
journalism? Four things: personali- 
ty, eyewitness testimony, editorial fil- 
tering, and uncounted gigabytes 
new knowledge. 

“Why are Weblogs popular?” asks 
Jarvis, whose company has launched 
four dozen them, ranging from 


beachcams the Jersey shore 
temporary blog during the latest Iraq 
war. think it’s because they have 
something say. media world 
that’s otherwise leached opinions 
and life, there’s much life them.” 

For all the history made newspa- 
pers between 1960 and 2000, the pro- 
fession was also busy contracting, 
standardizing, and homogenizing. 
Most cities now have their monopolist 
daily, their alt weekly two, their 
business journal. Journalism done 
certain way, certain kind peo- 
ple. Bloggers are basically oblivious 


such traditions, reading the best 


them like receiving bracing slap 
the face. It’s reminder that America 
far more diverse and iconoclastic than 
its newsrooms. 

After two years reading Weblogs, 
short list favorite news com- 
mentators the world now includes 
Air Force mechanic (Paul Palubicki 
sgtstryker.com), punk rock singer- 
songwriter (Dr. Frank doktor- 
frank.com), twenty-four-year-old 
Norwegian programmer (Bjorn Staerk 
index.html), and cranky libertarian 
journalist from Alberta, Canada 
(Colby Cosh). Outsiders with vivid 
writing styles and unique viewpoints 
have risen the top the blog heap 
and begun vaulting into mainstream 
media. Less than two years ago, Eliza- 
beth Spiers was tech-stock analyst 
for hedge fund who night wrote 
sharp-tongued observations about 
Manhattan life her personal blog; 
now she’s the Girl New York 
media, lancing her colleagues 
Gawker.com, while doing free-lance 
work for the Times, the New York Post, 
Radar, and other publications. Salam 
Pax, pseudonymous young gay Iraqi 
architect who made hearts flutter with 
his idiosyncratic personal descriptions 
Baghdad before and after the war, 
now writes columns for The Guardian 
and July signed book deal with 
Grove/Atlantic. Steven Den Beste, 
middle-aged unemployed software en- 
gineer San Diego, has been spinning 
out thousands words interna- 
tional analysis most every day for the 
last two years; recently has been 
seen the online edition The Wall 
Street 

With personality and online au- 
dience, meanwhile, comes kind 
reader interaction far more intense 
and personal than anything compara- 
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ble print. Once, when had the poor 
taste mention blog that was 
going through rough financial period, 
readers sent more than $1,000 two 
days. Far more important, the intimacy 
and network effects the blogworld en- 
able you meet people beyond your 
typical circle affiliation, 
sometimes with specialized knowledge 
interest you. “It exposes you 
worlds that most people, let alone re- 
porters, never interact with,” says Jarvis, 
whose personal blog (buzzmachine. 
com) has morphed into one-stop shop 
for catching Iranian and Iraqi 
bloggers, some whom has now met 
online face face. 


Such specialization and filtering one 
the form’s key functions. Many bloggers, 
like the estimable Jim Romenesko, with his 
popular journalism forum 
site, focus like laser beam one micro- 
category, and provide simple links the 
day’s relevant news. There are scores deal- 
ing with ever-narrower categories media 
alone, from site that obsesses over the San 
Francisco Chronicle (ChronWatch.com), 
one that keeps the heat newspaper om- 
budsmen (OmbudsGod.blogspot.com). 
Charles Johnson, Los Angeles Web de- 
signer, has built huge and intensely loyal 
audience spotting and vilifying venali- 
ties the Arab press (littlegreenfoot- 
balls.com/weblog). And individual news 


events, such the Iraq war, spark their 
own temporary group blogs, where five 
ten more people all contribute links 
minute-by-minute breaking news. Some- 
times the single most must-see publication 
given topic will have been created the 
day before. 

Besides introducing valuable new 
sources information readers, these 
sites are also forcing their proprietors 
act like journalists: choosing stories, 
judging the credibility sources, writing 
headlines, taking pictures, developing 
prose styles, dealing with readers, build- 
ing audience, weighing libel considera- 
tions, and occasionally conducting in- 
formed investigations their own. 


Stylebook. The site not 
blog, insists Rosecrans Baldwin, 
the twenty-six-year-old editor, 
since uses different voices. Nor does 
like the term word that implies 
things that have advertising, get pho- 
tocopied, and show music stores.” 

Whatever you call it, the Brooklyn- 
based Morning News and many emerg- 
ing sites like combine social observa- 
tion, wit, news, fiction, and humor 
new weights and combinations. Tech- 
nology made them possible, but 
hunger for reading material with more 
the writers’ voice seems the 
fuel driving their rapid proliferation. 

Underneath the ambiguities The 
Morning News lurks smart, witty writing. 
Started Baldwin daily e-mail 
quirky news stories, the site evolved, with 
the help co-editor Andrew Womack, 
its current status, what its masthead 
calls Web-based broadsheet, published 
weekdays.” recent issues, The Morning 
News has ranged from writer Clay 
personal anxiety about sharing name 
with the newest star American Idol 
Joshua alleged transcript 
Bush/Cheney discussion about credibili- 
ty, John Warner troubling signs 
advancing age, one which may 
growing appreciation for country music. 
The site also links news stories, both 
serious and odd. 

Other publications the growing dig- 


than The Morning News. But young sen- 
sibility woven through for what editor 
James Norton calls nexus between 
humor writing and professional stan- 
dards.” Norton also works for The Christ- 
ian Science Monitor. 

Ben Brown, Austin-based consul- 
tant and editor Uber places 
his site the creative side the spec- 
trum. “We try put out absurdity, satire, 
and zany personal Michael Gold- 
berg, former editor Rolling Stone and 
SonicNet created Neumu.net, with 
Web designer Emme Stone, incorpo- 
rate alternative music news with portrai- 
ture, drawings, and audio-visual feeds. 

Internet Tendency (mc- 
sweeneys.net), pioneer online publica- 
tion formed from the journal Mc- 
Quarterly Concern, has devel- 
oped large cult following for its sharp, 
funny writing. Recent examples: Claire 
set questions for Love 
the expert celebrity commentators 
(sample: “1984 What was with that 
the Beef’ lady? Where the 
beef?” John “Immigrant Guide 
Translating American Workplace 
Slang” (sample: “Shit rolls downhill” 
lament the perceived inequalities our 
capitalist 

Other sites this new universe in- 
clude Opium 
magazine.com), which touts itself 
erary humor for the deliriously captivat- 


The New Online Magazines: Hunger For Voice 
describe The Morning ital universe provide variations ed”; Sweet Fancy 
News (themorningnews.org) Flak Magazine (flakmag.com) Moses 
makes journalist yearn for mostly professional journalists moses.com), “where 
Web-focused edition the contains somewhat more hard wit lives”; and Aus- 
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tralian-based Retort 


magazine.com), 
which tells readers 


answer back.” 

The popularity 
online magazines The Mor 
News says gets 162,500 unique visi- 
tors month and Flak says has 
100,000-plus reveals audience 
eager for wit and the personal voice. 
Sarah Hepola, regular The Morning 
News, thinks this “voice” personalizes 
the news experience. “When publish 
story she says. generally 
get world silence return. main- 
stream media missing something, 
probably this human connection, this 
strange almost-intimacy that the Inter- 
net allows.” 

Some the online editors think their 
success may reveal future shif the 
style news that people demand. 
Goldberg says that technology 
and its worldwide reach would allow any 
shift occur faster. But most the 
young editors point out that bit soon 
predict what effect their publications 
will have. “The Internet very new and 
one knows where going 
Baldwin says. think try keep that 
our head the whole time and 
more than publish good stories.” 

Jacqueline Reeves 


Baldwin 
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Thousands amateurs are learning 
how our work, becoming the 
process more sophisticated readers and 
sharper critics. For lazy columnists and 
defensive gatekeepers, can seem 
the hounds from mediocre hell have 
been unleashed. But for curious pro- 
fessionals, marvelous opportuni- 
and entertaining spectacle; they dis- 
cover what the audience finds impor- 
tant and encounter specialists who can 
rip apart the work many general- 
ist. More than just A.J. Liebling-style 
press criticism, journalists finally have 
something approaching real peer re- 
view, all its brutality. they truly 
value the scientific method, they 
should rejoice. Blogs can bring col- 
lective intelligence bear ques- 
tion. 

And when the 
checking army kicks into gear, can 
impressive thing behold. 
March 30, veteran British war corre- 
spondent Robert Fisk, who has been 
accused often anti-American bias 
and sloppiness bloggers that his last 
name has become verb (meaning, 
roughly, “to disprove loudly, point 
point”), reported that bomb hitting 
crowded Baghdad market and killing 
dozens must have been fired U.S. 
troops because some Western nu- 
merals found piece twisted 
metal lying nearby. Australian blogger 
Tim Blair, free-lance journalist, 
reprinted the partial numbers and 
asked 
readers for insight. Within twenty-four 
hours, more than dozen readers with 
specialized knowledge (retired Air 
Force, former Naval Air Systems Com- 
mand employees, others) had written 
describing the weapon (U.S. high- 
speed antiradiation missile), manufac- 
turer (Raytheon), launch point (F-16), 
and dozens other minute details not 
seen press accounts days and weeks 
later. Their conclusion, much 
pained them say so: Fisk was proba- 
bly right. 

December 2001 University 
New Hampshire Economics and 
Women’s Studies professor named 
Marc Herold published study, based 
mostly press clippings, that esti- 
mated 3,767 civilians had died re- 
sult American military action 
Afghanistan. Within day, blogger 
Bruce Rolston, Canadian military re- 
servist, had already shot holes through 
Herold’s methodology, noting that 
conflated “casualties” with “fatalities,” 


2003 


double-counted single events, and de- 
pended heavily dubious news 
sources. Over the next two days, sever- 
other bloggers cut Herold’s work 
ribbons. Yet for the next month, 
Herold’s study was presented not just 
the Guardian, well the New Jersey 
Star-Ledger, The Hartford Courant, 
and several other newspapers. When 
news organizations the ground 
later conducted their surveys 
Afghan civilian deaths, most set the 
number closer 1,000. 

But the typical group fact-check 
not necessarily matter war. Blog- 
gers were out the lead exposing 
the questionable research and behavior 
gun-studying academics Michael 
Bellesiles and John Lott Jr. (the former 
resigned last year from Emory Univer- 
sity after blogger-propelled investiga- 
tion found that falsified data his 
antigun book, Arming America; the lat- 
ter, author the pro-gun book, More 
Guns, Less Crime, was forced blog- 
gers admit that had copies 
his own controversial self-defense 
study had repeatedly cited prov- 
ing his case, and that had masquer- 
aded online gun-rights discussions 
vociferous John Lott supporter 
named “Mary Rosh.” The fact-check- 
ing bloggers have uncovered mislead- 
ing use quotations opinion 
columnists, such Maureen Dowd, 
and jumped all over the inaccurate 
irresponsible comments various 
2004 presidential candidates. They 
have become part the journalism 
conversation. 


BREATHING 
BLOGWORLD 


Which not say that percent 
news-related blogs crap. First 
all, percent any new form ex- 
pression tends mediocre (think 
band demos, the cringe-inducing 
underground papers years gone 
by), and judging medium its 
worst practitioners not very sport- 
ing. Still, almost every criticism about 
blogs valid they often are filled 
with cheap shots, bad spelling, the 
worst kind confirmation bias, and 
extremely off-putting sense self- 
worth (one that this article will 
nothing alleviate). But the “blogo- 
sphere,” many like pompously 
call it, too large and too varied 


defined single thing, and the ac- 
tion the top percent among the 
most exciting new trends the profes- 
sion has seen while. Are bloggers 
journalists? Will they soon replace 
newspapers? 

The best answer those two ques- 
tions is: those are two really dumb 
questions; enough hot air has been ex- 
pended their name already. 

more productive, tangible line 
inquiry is: journalism being pro- 
duced blogs, interesting, and 
how should journalists react it? The 
answers, lights, are “yes,” “yes,” 
and “in many ways.” After slow start, 
news organizations are beginning 
embrace the form (see page 23). Tech 
journalists, such the San Jose Mer- 
cury News’s Dan Gillmor, launched 
Weblogs long before “blogger” was 
household word. Beat reporting 
natural fit for blog reporters can 
collect standing links sites inter- 
est, dribble out stories and anecdotes 
that don’t necessarily belong the 
paper, and attract specific like-mind- 
readership. One the best such 
sites going the recently created Cali- 
fornia Insider blog the Sacramento 
Bee’s excellent political columnist, 
Daniel Weintraub, who has been cov- 
ering the state’s wacky recall news like 
blanket. Blogs also make sense for 
opinion publications, such the Na- 
tional Review, The American Prospect, 
and employer, Reason, all which 
have lively sites. 

For those with time notice, 
blogs are also great cheap farm sys- 
tem for talent. got tens 
thousands potential columnists 
writing for free, fueled passion, 
operating free market where the 
cream rises quickly. 

Best all, perhaps, the phenome- 
non simply entertaining. When 
you last recall reading some writer 
and thinking “damn, sure looks like 
he’s having fun”? It’s what buttoned- 
down reporters thought their long- 
haired brethren back the 1960s. 
The 2003 version may not im- 
mediately identifiable sight and 
that may the most promising de- 
velopment all. 


Matt Welch (welch@tabloid.net) 
associate editor for Reason magazine 
(www.reason.com), regular columnist 
about the U.S. for Canada’s National 
Post, and cofounder the Web site 
LAExaminer.com. 
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GAL BECKERMAN 


“Who wants design coordinator this week?” The 
question comes from Nandor, red-bearded trollish 
man moderating evening meeting New York 
City’s all-volunteer Independent Media Center. 
composing the table contents for the next issue the 


biweekly newspaper, the Indypendent. one 


pair fans 


American flag and pass around packet trail mix. 
Someone named Jed, not present the meeting, fi- has idea for historical piece about the 
nally nominated design coordinator, partly be- 


cause one else seems want it: 


Jed? He’s unemployed, isn’t he?” 


eetings like this one, ex- 
democratic 

media, have been taking 
all over the world 
increasing numbers. New 
York City’s Independent Media Center 
just one piece the rapidly expanding 
Indymedia movement, four-year-old 


swish around warm air the low- 
ceilinged Manhattan loft. The thirty members the 
print committee sit circle beneath upside-down 


EMERGING ALTERNATIVES 


The meeting 


A\ 


EDGI 


Inside the Indymedia Collective, Passion 


ists one hour and five minutes 


the edge anarchy. There are some rules 


Spanish-American War. 
“What about misled into past wars,” 


, 
+ 
E 
~ 


Pragmatism 


Nan- 


dor clocks his watch. Like all things the cente 


the process has been precarious, democracy teetering 


people raise 


their hand speak but the collective believes every- 
should have his her say. Tony wants report 
union labor and summer fashions. Someone else knows 
columnist who has piece contribute “It’s about 
the deportations, but it’s really funny.” Don, his sev- 
enties and few decades the oldest member the 


about how have been 


says. Everything makes in. 


There editor say otherwise. least not yet. 


phenomenon that grew out the trade 
protests the late 1990s, and now en- 
compasses constellation about 120 
local collectives from Boston Bombay. 


Each collective has diverse palette 


mediums uses, including radio, video, 
print, and the Internet. Each driven 
political passions its volunteers don’t find 


the mainstream press, and each strug- 
gles make the process covering news 
inclusive and empowering possible 
for the community which exists. 
Although the individual collectives have 
their political and cultural idiosyncrasies, 
they are united through their Web sites. 
join the worldwide collective, new Inde- 
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pendent Media Center must have on- 
line presence. This the kernel the ex- 
periment, the clearest expression the 
vision. The concerns and in- 
terests these activist-journalists are im- 
mediately apparent any the local In- 
dymedia sites. the Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, site, for example, for article about 
aboriginal elders protesting the dumping 
nuclear waste their land; the 
Washington, D.C., site read about the 
USA Patriot Act’s many alleged violations 
the Bill Rights; the United King- 
dom site for piece titled NEW CONSTI- 
TUTION THREATENS FREE EDUCATION. 

The sites all have similar format and 
feature newswire that employs tech- 
nology called open publishing. This al- 
lows writer post story directly 
the newswire from his her own com- 
puter, without going through editor. 
Using simple form the site, you 
merely paste your file, click “Publish,” 
and immediately see link your article 
appear the top the Web site’s wire 

The open wire usually appears the 
right side the homepage the local 
sites, while the center column reserved 
for particularly relevant stories off the 
wire that committee volunteers has 
decided highlight. The network col- 
lectives also maintains global site 
(www.indymedia.org) that pulls content 
from all the local sites. More than any 
other element Indymedia, the accessi- 
bility open publishing has allowed ac- 
tivists from Brazil Italy Israel Los 
Angeles answer the revolutionary de- 
mand that inspired this grass-roots move- 
ment: hate the media. the media. 

But Indymedia volunteers are also 
learning that being the media not 
simple. open, representative form 
media may worthy ideal, but real- 
ity often messy thing. the collective 
evolves, the volunteers are faced with dif- 
ficult decisions many members never 
contemplated: about their Web site’s use- 
fulness, 
money. Whether they thrive fade into 
irrelevance will ultimately depend 
how well they keep their most extreme 
tendencies bay. won’t easy. Pure 
democracy can chaotic, spontaneity 
can tip into incoherence, absolute inde- 
pendence might just mean poverty. 


their best, Indymedia Web 

bulletin board and space 

report and support 

causes from environmental extremism 


about editorial policy, about 
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and anarchism fair-trade advocacy and 
universal health care. One IMC Urbana, 
Illinois, for example, relentlessly reported 
about the detention local pro-Pales- 
tinian activist, Bensouda, who was 
being held the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service after 9/11 for minor vi- 
olation. After few weeks constant at- 
tention, was released. Because each 
posting can followed potentially 
endless comments, Indymedia sites have 
also facilitated difficult debates within the 
activist community. graphic photo- 
graph posted the Prague IMC site 
riot police being hit with Molotov cock- 
tail during that city’s September 2000 In- 
ternational Monetary Fund/World Bank 
meeting inspired contentious online dis- 
cussion about whether violence was ac- 
ceptable form resistance. 

believe 
that journalism without bias. They 
criticize the mainstream media not simply 
because, their eyes, the networks and 
newspapers work maintain the status 
quo, but because they believe the main- 
stream claims neutrality mask these bi- 
ases. Indymedia journalists say they are 
not afraid admit their own bias: jour- 
nalism the service upending the sta- 
tus quo. They make the argument that this 
unabashed commitment does not conflict 


with fairness and accuracy. many col- 
lectives, Indymedia reporters are advised 
not participate direct action 
protests they are covering. But whole, 
this journalism argumentative, angry, 
and often written without the basic jour- 

nalistic concessions attribution and bal- 
ance. recent issue the Indypendent, for 
example, was headlined LIAR!, next 
photo President Bush. 

“The majority IMC people know 
believe says Chris 
Anderson, twenty-six, volunteer the 
New York City collective. “They think 
everyone should have opinion and 
make known. this way, Indymedia 
goes back the partisan press the 
nineteenth century.” 


Indymedia first went online amid the 
tear gas and tumult the Seattle World 
Trade Organization protests 1999. 
The belief that the mainstream media 
were never going explore deeply the 
downside globalization, and the story 
the various groups trying fight it, 
had taken root throughout the mid-’90s. 
Activists concluded that they wanted 
their story told with nuance and depth, 
they would have themselves. 
Early inspiration came from deep with- 
the jungles the Chiapas region 
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southern Mexico, where Subcomandante 
Marcos, the ski-masked leader the Zap- 
atista movement, articulated the case for 
independent alternative media. 
videotaped message 1997 gathering 
called the Media and Democracy Con- 
gress, made the argument that would 
have the greatest influence the founders 
Indymedia. “The world contempo- 
rary news world that exists for the VIPs 
the very important Marcos 
said. “Their everyday lives are what im- 
portant: they get married, they divorce, 
they eat, what clothes they wear and 
what clothes they take off these major 
movie stars and big politicians. But com- 
mon people only appear for moment 
when they kill someone, when they die.” 

Instead simply conforming this re- 
ality becoming paralyzed with cynicism, 
Marcos proposed third option. “To con- 
struct different way show the world 
what really happening have criti- 
cal world view and become interested 
the truth what happens the people 
who inhabit every corner this world.” 

the WTO meeting neared, group 
Seattle activ ists began building this “dif- 
ferent way” 2,500-square-foot space 
that was donated the group local 
nonprofit housing advocacy group. be- 
came the first Independent Media Center, 
place where reporters could bring their 
articles, well video and radio reports, 
uploaded central Web site. 

The activist community Seattle coa- 
lesced around this center. Unlike previous 
efforts coordinate the often fractious 
groups, the IMC became energetic hub 
collaboration. “It was like were 
high,” says Sheri Herndon, forty-three, 
one the founding members Indy- 
media. “The right people came and 
plugged them in. And one the things 
that was pretty powerful that 
really fazed about working together. 
had short-term common goal. The 
smaller differences, you just let them go.” 

The use open publishing made the 
Seattle Indymedia experiment revolution- 
ary, even though the original motivation 
for the tec hnology was practical. would 
take too long upload all the reporters’ 
accounts manually one location. The 
solution came from Australian com- 
puter programmer involved with Indy- 
media who, three weeks before the 
protests, adapted open-source code 
that enabled the activists use any com- 
puter simply post accounts pho- 
tographs what was happening the 
streets. “With open publishing, your expe- 
rience the news different,” says Jay 
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Sand, thirty-one, another Indymedia’s 
early volunteers. “You really feel like you 
were there, even more than TV. TV, 
you are seeing one image time. Real 
life more confusing and this comes 
through the IMC site.” 

The result was street-level collage 
text and image: photograph legion 
protester whose nose had just been bro- 
ken. video the anarchist group 
Black Bloc smashing the windows 
Nike store. analysis the trade talks 
over fishing rights happening that day 
inside the convention hall. explana- 
tion the cause that drove activists 
dress like sea turtles. 

Unwittingly, the Indymedia organiz- 
ers had found technology that fit 
philosophically with their ideas about 
how transform the media. Everyone 
was now empowered contribute 
the creation the news. 

the four years since the Seattle 
that Indymedia has become al- 
though that might not the word ac- 
tivists would choose. From the time the 
first Web site was set up, Independent 
Media Centers have proliferated rapid 
pace, about one new one every eleven days. 
soon became clear that the Indymedia 
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format was attractive activists around 
the world, not just way cover 


protests but day-to-day accounting 


the local and global concerns social-jus- 
tice and antiglobalization advocates. 

Evan Henshaw-Plath, one the cru- 
cial “tech geeks” the Indymedia net- 
work, has seen Indymedia grow from the 
Seattle collective universal proto- 
type that can now found even 
Montevideo, Uruguay, where tem- 
porarily living. “It blows mind some- 
times how much Indymedia has spread,” 
Henshaw-Plath says. “In every place 
have gone present Indymedia, it’s not 
been something have ever had con- 
vince somebody of. The first thing peo- 
ple say is, want start one 


source that would totally 
inclusive has had endure 
tremendous tests. pen pub- 
lishing, the purest form the 
idea, has become, some instances, In- 
dymedia’s greatest liability. 

The New York City IMC typical. 
was started the spring 2000 antici- 
pation that fall’s Millennium Sum- 
mit for the world’s heads state. space 
midtown Manhattan was donated the 
group. the three years since its founding, 
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the print committee has been dominant, 
putting out the 10,000-circulation 
dypendent. And the collective has grown 
exponentially. Financially, scrapes by, 
most collectives do, putting benefits 
and selling merchandise like T-shirts and 
U.S. maps featuring nuclear power plants 
and army bases what the volunteers call 
the United States’ “infrastructure ter- 
The volunteers are also typical 
American IMCs. John Tarleton, thirty- 
four, one the founders the New York 
IMC, who supports himself picking 
blueberries during the summer, says, “Vol- 
unteers are mostly their twenties and 
thirties, unmarried yet largely college edu- 
cated, predominantly white, struggling 
make ends meet, underemployed un- 
employed.” 

The Web site (www.nyc.indymedia. 
org) became place were the city’s diverse 
activist community could inform itself 
about coming protests and events. Stories 
about police brutality unfair housing 
laws appeared side-by-side with leftist po- 
litical analyses the war terrorism. But 
the site was also deluged with posts that 
had nothing with the strug- 
anti-Semitic rants, racist caricatures, 
and pornography all competed, democrat- 
ically, for space the wire. Although 
editorial board volunteers decided what 
stories highlight the center column, 
the wire itself became almost unusable. 
“That what Indymedia was set 
for,” Tarleton says. “Many people stopped 

Because the network had grown 
fast, there was process editorial 
principle mediate what went the 
newswire. “Personally, started out 
total free-speech libertarian,” says Chris 
Anderson. “My thoughts were that peo- 
ple were smart enough know what’s 
trash and what’s not. our business 
tell them what acceptable? Two years 
later, was the one pushing for more 
moderation the wire. guess there 
was evolution, which does mirror the 
evolution the movement.” 

response, the collective came with 
compromise sorts hidden folder 
where all unacceptable posts could 
dumped without being erased. Eventually, 
policy emerged that defined what was 
prohibited. was painful process, 
since seemed highlight the tension 
the heart the Indymedia experiment: 
Was the site place for free speech was 
place express the views the 
antiglobalization movement? “It maybe 
slippery slope when you start hiding 
posts,” says Tarleton. “But are already 


gle 


heading down slippery slope when 
turn our newswire over crackpots.” 

the end, piece the democratic 
ideal had discarded save the rest. 
But shift that many watching Indy- 
media from the sidelines saw 
evitable. Robert McChesney, author 
Rich Media, Poor Democracy, says al- 
ways believed that “the Indymedia move- 
ment not obliged movement for 
every viewpoint under the sun. They 
need make tough editorial decisions, 
and that’s not something despon- 
dent about. The problem not that you 
have make decisions. The important 
thing that you make them based 
principles that are transparent.” 

similar clash values came 
the middle 2002, when 

work, desperate for funds 
and help local collectives pay rent, was 
awarded $50,000 grant from the Ford 
Foundation response proposal sub- 
mitted few volunteers. What should 
have been boon struggling organiza- 
tion was cause for consternation among 
Indymedia activists. There was process 
yet for reaching consensus whether 
accept the money and, was ac- 
cepted, how distribute it. some ex- 
tent, the global network run com- 
mittee comprised least one volunteer 
from each collective who communicate via 
list serves more than dozen languages 
had outgrown its founders. with the 
creation the “hidden folder,” process 
generally followed crisis. Now the network 
was the verge receiving much-need- 
resources, and the only decision-mak- 
ing method available was one passive 
consensus, where one disagrees, 
assumed everyone agrees. 

Suddenly, the democracy treasured 
the network now grown least 
5,000 volunteers became its greatest 
handicap. number IMCs outside 
the United States, including Brazil, Italy, 
and Argentina, were opposed taking 
money from the corporate world. Al- 
though many the American volun- 
teers thought the collective should take 
the money long strings were at- 
tached, the bitter arguments became too 
much for the network bear. the end 
the grant had returned because 
consensus could reached and the de- 
bate threatened, Sascha Meinrath, 
volunteer the 
IMC, put it, “create fissures the net- 
work that would take years fix.” 
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Slowly and carefully, Indymedia orga- 
nizers are beginning deal with the in- 
ternal tensions that made this crisis in- 
evitable. consensus seems build- 
ing that Indymedia will survive and grow 
only becomes more organized, effi- 
cient, and useful for the activist commu- 
nity. the sticky domain financial is- 
sues, Meinrath has helped form fund- 
raising group called the Tactical Media 
Fund, independent from Indymedia and 
able make decisions without 
work-wide consensus. 

For the newswire, new technology 
being developed the tech geeks make 
easier sift through the information 
and find the news reader looking for. 
Instead deciding which posts are ac- 
ceptable and which are not, Indymedia 
volunteers can librarians, categorizing 
posts that click one can find every- 
thing having with bioengineering, 
for example. The idea make the sites 
easier use. The next step create 
themed Indymedia sites (about the econ- 
omy, Israel-Palestine conflict, environ- 
ment, etc.) that would include all related 
stories funneled from local sites. 

There surprising amount talk 
about the need expand the rules and 
processes and guidelines that govern In- 
dymedia. “The ideal has not been aban- 
Chris Anderson insists. “But the 
great thing about Indymedia people 
that they are not ideologues, they are 
pragmatists, not hung things. They 
have ideals but are also very practical.” 

This flexibility will necessary 
confront the challenges that lie ahead. 
IMCs continue multiply. group 
young Iraqis are trying set one 
Baghdad. They have begun work pub- 
lishing newspaper, and British activists 
are helping the Iraqis with their Web site. 
radio station Amman, Jordan, has 
sent people get them started that 
medium. All this would have been im- 
possible few years ago 

But build something truly alterna- 
tive and useful will require discipline 
along with the creative joy that was 
manifest that winter Seattle. Sheri 
Herndon, who has observed Indymedia’s 
evolution, was referring the content 
much the attitude that drives the net- 
work when she said, “Ultimately, it’s not 
enough for talk about what are 
against. have articulate what 
are for. It’s not enough slow the rate 
destruction. have increase the rate 


Gal Beckerman assistant editor 
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Building Communities the Dial 


Elosia Zamarripa the control board WSBL-LP South Bend, Indiana 


LAURIE KELLIHER 


They bought their equipment e-Bay. Their antenna attached water 
pipe the roof. They have only two staff members, but more than fifty 
people volunteer the studio their time off from jobs factory workers, 
busboys, and grocery clerks. Few the station speak English. Some are illiter- 
ate. one has any previous experience radio. WSBL-LP South 


Bend, Indiana, and it’s low-power FM. 


the increasingly corporate world 
radio, low-power about 
how far your signal reaches but how 
near. These are neighborhood stations 
with 100-watt signals that travel single- 
digit miles. They are run civil rights 
organizations, environmental ac- 
tivists, church groups and school 
districts. They are voices that have ei- 
ther been pushed out the radio spec- 
trum never invited into it, and the 
appetite for them speaks growing 
need this country for community. 


And with recent technical study pro- 
viding leverage low-power’s struggle 
with big radio, there just might more 


them air. 


Low-power licenses were intro- 
duced January 2000 under William 
Kennard, then former Federal Commu- 
nications Commission chairman. The 
move was partly strategy control the 
proliferation unlicensed pirate chan- 
nels, partly reparation for the Telecom- 
munications Act 1996, which deregu- 
lated radio and set the stage for media 
consolidation. The idea was simple: low- 
power stations would small 
enough fit between the frequencies 
existing full-power stations, and their li- 
censes would granted noncom- 
mercial organizations for educational 
purposes. “When hundreds stations 
are owned just one person compa- 


Kennard said March 2000, “ser- 
vice local communities and coverage 
local issues lose out.” 

the west side South Bend, los- 
ing out meant Hispanic community 
with Spanish-language radio station. 
When WSBL-LP began its Spanish-lan- 
guage broadcast September 2002, the 
community not only heard traditional 
and contemporary Hispanic music but 
also received English-language vocabu- 
lary lessons during the breaks. The sta- 
tion raises money for local scholarship 
fund and helps collect corn flour for the 
local food bank. WSBL-LP regularly 
runs public service announcements for 
early-childhood vaccinations, prostate 
cancer testing, and HIV screenings, and 
can measure the results. “The statistics 
local clinics jumped from last year 
this,” says Eliud Villanueva, director 
WSBL-LP. “We have really made differ- 
ence, and that surprised more than 
anyone else.” 


Villanueva, electrical in- 
spector with 
radio experience, the road 
WSBL-LP began with 700- 
mile drive Maryland. 
where the Prometheus Radio Project 
was holding “radio barn-raising” sem- 
inar the site another low-power 
station, WRYR-LP Sherwood, Mary- 
land. Prometheus, nonprofit organiza- 
tion devoted the growth noncom- 
mercial community radio, offers legal 
and technical support communities 
that want build low-power station 
something that can realistically 
done for about $10,000. The barn-rais- 
ing offers three days classes (including 
“Intro Radio Engineering,” “Running 
All-Volunteer News Operation,” 
“How the FCC Works”) and concludes 
with the raising transmission tower 
and the station’s first broadcast. “Once 
these stations were just glint the eye 
the village wacko,” says Pete Tridish, 
technical director for Prometheus. “Peo- 
ple would say, can’t build radio 
channel, only Clear Channel can build 
radio 
Clear Channel, based San Antonio, 
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Texas, now owns more than 1,200 radio 
stations 230 cities and has become Ex- 
hibit for opponents media consoli- 
dation. Many its broadcasts originate 
locations other than the cities where 
they are heard, saving Clear Channel 
considerable money. Low-power 
technically and philosophically the op- 
posite, originating locally and focusing 
tightly local needs and concerns. 
“The purpose low-power isn’t 
profit,” says Tridish. “The purpose 
rethink how use media bring com- 
munities together.” 

Mike Shay was member Mary- 
land environmental group battling 
prevent Chesapeake Bay wetland area 
from being developed into supermar- 
ket when his organization applied 
the FCC for construction permit 
build WRYR-LP. “We thought 
way fight billionaire developers and 
corporations playing field that was 
not level,” says Shay. WRYR-LP identi- 
fies itself the first radio station 
owned and operated environ- 
mental group. Amid mix gospel, 
jazz, and alternative music, the station 
runs programs dedicated local and 
national environmental issues. WRYR- 
also offers coverage county coun- 
cil meetings and local elections, with 
particular emphasis land-use and 
zoning issues. The programs the sta- 
tion feature local musicians and writ- 
ers, and are hosted local residents. 
“We thought could celebrate our 
says Shay. 

with most low-power stations, 
funded through the dona- 
tions local residents and businesses. 
Running the station challenge for 
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volunteer staff with other full-time jobs, 
but the difficulties haven’t deterred 
them. Shay, who traveled Richmond, 
Virginia, deliver statement the 
FCC’s public hearing 
ownership rules there last February, says 
disgusted with media deregulation 
and the buildup media conglomer- 
ates: “Everything going such 
wrong direction. Low-power the 
one bright spot.” 


birth the low-power 

movement generally attrib- 

uted DeWayne Readus, 

later renamed MBanna Kan- 

tako, who 1987 began 
watt broadcast out his apartment 
Springfield, Illinois. “Kantako was the 
Johnny Appleseed micro-radio,” says 
Peter Franck, San Francisco lawyer 
who advised Kantako behalf the 
National Lawyers Guild when the FCC 
fined Kantako for broadcasting without 
license. Kantako was broadcasting 
the African-American community 
the John Hay Homes housing project 
where lived, and his shows discussed 
the issues concerning that community, 
particularly issues related police bru- 
tality Springfield the time. “People 
with alternative concerns all kinds 
want speak their community,” says 
Franck. “They want media that not 
mediated the government cor- 
porate advertisers.” 

But with limited spectrum space, 
radio has always necessitated some sort 
regulation. And the apportion- 
ment that spectrum space that 
issue the low-power movement. 
When the FCC opened its first window 
for low-power construction permits 
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FROM LEFT: Margarita Rodriguez, 
Elosia Zamarripa, and Rafael Quintana 
the WSBL-LP studio 


May 2000, 720 applications were filed. 
the same time, the National Association 
Broadcasters, joined National Pub- 
lic Radio, raised concerns with Congress 
about the potential interference low- 
power channels might cause exist- 
ing full-power channels, and asked that 
the prescribed minimum dial distance 
between the two increased. More dis- 
tance meant fewer low-power channels. 
Though studies done FCC engineers 
showed that the low-power signals were 
too small cause interference the des- 
ignated distance, Congress complied 
with the NAB and NPR request for fur- 
ther study December 2000. This effec- 
tively knocked out contention more 
than half the original applications and all 
but excluded low-power stations from 
congested urban markets. 

Low-power advocates were appalled. 
has never been appropriate policy 
this country for Congress make engi- 
neering decisions,” says Cheryl Leanza, 
deputy director Media Access Project, 
public-interest telecommunications 
law firm based Washington, D.C. 
“They were persuaded incumbent 
broadcasters.” 

The results the independent study 
requested Congress were released 
July and concluded what low-power 
advocates and FCC engineers had always 
maintained: that the majority interfer- 
ence issues voiced the NAB and NPR 
were not legitimate. public comment 
period will now open until September 
12, when the FCC will prepare its recom- 
mendation Congress. “Right now 
very important time for media 
says Leanza. “Low-power one step 
can take national level that says 
support diversity and localism media.” 

While the study potentially good 
news for low-power FM, conceivably 
adding hundreds new channels the 
existing 220, the movement still mired 
bureaucracy with many applications 
filed more than year ago still awaiting 
approval. Chairman Michael Powell 
announced press conference Au- 
gust that the FCC would expedite the 
approval process but the agency not 
currently accepting new applications for 
licenses and has not said when will 
start again. 

Which makes station like Radio 
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Bird Street grateful has its license. 
would have been pirate station 
werent for low-power FM,” says Erv 
Knorzer, general manager KRBS-LP 
Oroville, California. When KRBS-LP 
moved into abandoned laundromat, 
its goal was bring community radio 
Oroville. the process brought 
some life back downtown area that 
had been deserted years ago for outlying 
strip malls. The station runs public ser- 
vice announcements for the local li- 
brary, community theater, and senior 
center. broadcasts the independent 
news program Democracy Now!, offer- 
ing alternative the nearby com- 
mercial stations, five which are 
owned Clear Channel. Knorzer’s 
daughter, Marianne, serves the sta- 
tion manager and arranges program- 
ming schedule that includes Hmong- 
language news broadcasts for the 
Oroville Laotian community and 

labor issues show that keeps local hospi- 


tal workers date with news the 
local Steelworkers Union. The station’s 
youngest deejay ten, the oldest seven- 
ty-two. The board directors includes 
members the local Mexican-Ameri- 
can, Native-American, African-Ameri- 
can, and Hmong communities. The stu- 
dio Bird Street often crowded with 
people from the sixty-five-member staff 
volunteers who make the station run. 
“This station gives hope lot peo- 
ple,” says Marianne. 


with Pete Tridish 
The Prometheus Radio Project 
can found www.cjr.org. 


Laurie Kelliher assistant editor 


ABOVE: Seng Yang broadcasting the 
KRBS-LP studio 


BELOW: The storefront window KRBS- 
downtown Oroville, California 


PATTERSON 


39TH ANNUAL 


COMPETITION 


Applications are being accepted 
from print journalists and 
photojournalists with least five 
years professional experience. 


One-year grants $35,000 
are awarded pursue vital 
independent projects. 


DEADLINE: 2003 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


WRITE, CALL E-MAIL: 
The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1730 Pennsylvania Ave. Suite 850 

Washington, 20006 
(202) 393-5995 
E-mail: info@aliciapatterson.org 
www. aliciapatterson.org 
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GWEN SHAFFER 


2002, when the Justice Department hit 
Village Voice Media and New Times Media 
the two largest alternative weekly 
chains with antitrust lawsuit, the 
mainstreaming the original under- 
ground press felt nearly complete. Today 
about half the 116 papers the Associa- 


tion Alternative Newsweeklies (AAN) 


are controlled chains. new breed 
alternative media coalescing the In- 


ternet, but the allure print persists. Here 
are handful young papers that have 
that labor-of-love feel, and are trying 


fill the generation gap between them- 
elves and their alternative forefathers. 


PHILADELPHIA INDEPENDENT 

The aesthetic the quirky Philadelphia 
Independent, monthly that 
January 2002, harks back the newspa- 
pers the nineteenth century: outra- 
geous headlines with more tiers than 
wedding cake and retro graphics printed 
old-fashioned broadsheet, measuring 
foot and half two feet. 

The content equally 
idiosyncratic, evidenced feature 
that delves into the “ageless” 
skee-ball, profile gutsy bike mes- 
sengers. March the entire issue was de- 
voted the war with leading with 
the headline, war 
consciously 
loquacious deck 
elaborates: SONS, 


DAUGHTERS 


ERS, FATHERS, 


, UNCLES, NEIGH- 


DRS, SOLDIERS, CIVILIANS, RABIES, ETC. 

Twenty-four-year-old publisher 
Mattathais Schwartz has learned 
play the role editor, man, 
paperboy (he often hawks them 
the subway platform), and 
delivery boy (he pedals tricycle 
around town, stocking corner 
boxes). the first issue the Indepen- 
dent, Schwartz vowed never sell the 
paper. don't even want the paper have 
investors because then would become 
like any other job for me,” says. 


honor 


URBAN DIALECT 
When Village Voice Media shuttered The 


allure 


Print 


Cleveland Free Times last fall part the 
deal with New Times that drew Justice De- 
partment scrutiny gave Daniel Gray-Kon- 
tar, former associate editor the Free 
Times, chance fill bit the generation 
gap. launched Urban Dialect March. The 
monthly magazine, with circulation 


5,000, aims give voice the “hip-hop 


percent African American. 

Recent articles include piece about Mus- 
musicians working eradicate misogynis- 
tic lyrics, well story criticizing black 
state legislators for supporting GOP tax cuts. 
also publishes column “Mud Foot, the 
ghetto communicator,’ written street ver- 
nacular. The magazine skews young and urban, 
argely ignoring the suburbs. 


THE WEEKLY DIG 
Jeff Lawrence taking his second shot 
alternative the alternative. 1997, 
frustrated that the Boston Phoenix, the 
Lawrence says, “daring aifferent” 
from the mainstream press, begged, 
borrowed, and maxed out his credit cards 
raise the cash for feisty monthly mag- 
azine called Shovel. After losing “lots 
Lawrence buried Shovel 1999. 
Undaunted, soon started weekly 
head-to-head with the Phoenix. With 
“The best little paper 
Boston” its tagline, The 
massive $15 billion 
PLE. underground 
evidence, Lawrence 
points recent con- 
troversial three-part se- 
ries questioning how 
AIDS diagnosed and 
treated. One piece sug- 
gests “toxic” AIDS drugs are 
causing liver failure. Anoth- 
explores the possibility 
that activists are working 
give “potentially deadly” 
AIDS drugs African govern- 
ments, who will misuse them. 


EAT THE STATE! 

1996 Geov Parrish and his friends were 
fed with local press coverage Seattle. 
“Nobody was challenging the power bro- 
kers city hall,” says Parrish, forty-three. 
began publishing weekly four- 
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page, photocopied newsletter that sought 
just that. 

Eat the State! soon expanded eight 
pages. And 1999, Parrish and volunteer 
staff began selling ads, switched biweekly 
publication, and churned out 8,000 copies 
newsprint. Soon they were calling for the res- 
ignation police chief, and chastis- 

state lawmakers for opposing proposal 
end regressive sales tax. ETS! now has 
“fiercely loyal” following, Parrish says. 

They come for stories such PEACE 
EARTH: MAYBE NEXT YEAR and VISION IRAQ WAR 
LORD DEMOCRATIC FEDERALISM. They come, too, 
for features like annual list “the most 
overhyped and underreported stories 
the and the activist directories that 
grace back pages every issue. 

The unifying characteristic appre- 
ciation the “forum for antiauthoritarian 
political opinion, research, and humor” 
that ETS! promises every cover. 


L.A. ALTERNATIVE PRESS 

The Silver Lake Press was launched April 
2002 cover community politics and the 
burgeoning music scene East Los Ange- 
les. “It almost looked like high school 
recalled publisher Martin Albornoz, 
who considered the enterprise little more 


than hobby, even though and his wife, 


Yvette Doss, invested $20,000 their sav- 
ings start the biweekly paper. 

Six months later, when New Times L.A. 
closed, Albornoz saw opening. No- 
vember 2002 his amateur paper was rein- 
carnated the L.A. Alternative Press and 
switched tabloid format with strong 
neighborhood base, akin alternatives 
the '70s, Albornoz says. 

This due, part, features such 
“Know Your devoted profiling 
the not-so-rich-and-famous throughout 
East for example, performer who 
hosts the longest-running open-mike night 
the city, jilted girlfriend who recently 
moved Silver Lake, and artist who es- 
chews material possessions. 


Gwen Shaffer writer who lives 


Philadelphia. 
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Readers and 
Rich Now Alternative 
Are More Assertive and 
Far Less Awe the Press 


JAY ROSEN 


everal years ago, when the Internet was young, 

saw notice The New York Times that the 

reporter Matthew Wald would online 

that day, answering questions from the public. 

The Times said you could e-mail him ad- 

vance and gave his address, novelty then. 

bit. asked Wald, whose beat was airline 

safety, whether had any questions ask the public. 

sent polite reply, which appreciated. said was 

happy answer questions from readers, but didn’t plan 
asking any. 

Wald’s answer the one most his peers would give, 
and with good reason. Having expert beat 
clean and professional way handling curious readers 
who, the Internet, have monitors (for incoming) and 
keyboards (for sending out). Which, the way, means 
that everyone habitually called ‘reader,” and handled 
those terms, could also called “writer.” “Ask the Expert” 


(an especially comfortable practice when the ex- 
pert) prearranges what might call the terms author- 
ity for professional journalist. Wald working full time 
the sprawling subject air safety not. Send 
him your questions. 
March this year, Chris Allbritton, former and 
New York Daily News reporter, became what Wired called 
“the Web’s first independent war correspondent.” did 
asking readers his blog send him Iraq their 
expense. Allbritton raised $14,500 from 342 donors 
simple promise: that would send back from the war 
original and honest reporting, free commercial pres- 
sures, pack thinking, and patriotic hype. needed 
plane ticket Turkey (where snuck over the border and 


News 
4 


Medical authority simply not the same world where 
patients their own research. would equally surprising 
authority elite journalism remained the same when 
readers are rich alternative sources news 


found the war), laptop, Global Posi- 
tioning Satellite unit, rented satellite 
phone, digita! camera, and enough 
cash move around, keep fed, and buy 
his way out trouble. While some re- 
porters were embedded with the Amer- 
ican military, Allbritton sent himself 
assignment, never even asking per- 
mission the country. 

The Internet did the rest. March 
27, his reporting drew 23,000 users his 


site (www.back-to-iraq.com), thus prov- 
ing, not that anyone the public can 
= | 


perhaps journalist, but that anyone 
who journalist can have mini-pub- 
lic the Net. Business Week report 
even asked Allbritton’s pay-to-read 
model, “Is this the future journal- 
ism?” doubt that, but alternative 
path finding the future. “The New 
York Times may have nothing worry 
about,” wrote Spencer Ante, “but 
Allbritton’s story hints new business 
model that could remake the lesser tiers 
the media world.” 


know what Ante means 
lesser tiers. But suppose 


means tiers where they 


make much less money. 
journalism outlets were 
ranked levels indepen- 
dence, then Allbritton’s orga- 
nization himself, plus readers and pa- 
trons would top. “New business 
model” does not begin describe what 
created. Here you have journalist 
collecting his own mini-public, few 
thousand people the Web, who then 
send him report events interest 
the entire world, via medium that 
reaches entire world. This cuts out 
“the meaia” altogether, reaching back 
centuries some the first people 
work reporters abroad. 

Our idea correspondent gather- 
ing news for the public emerged from 
earlier type, the correspondent gather- 
ing news for the benefit private 
well-placed persons. sixteenth centu- 
Europe, was common for wealthy 
merchants and bankers have newslet- 


x 


ters written for them agents stationed 
abroad. Merchants had commercial in- 
terests faraway places, they needed 
current news. There were 
works proto-correspondents (“intelli- 
who picked scraps infor- 
mation around town and pooled 


weekly letters sold multiple clients 


princes, state officials, businessmen, and 
church authorities. “We are dealing here 
with form private news,” writes 
Mitchell Stephens History News. 
our definition this oxymoron, 
adds. But made perfect sense the 
trader Antwerp, willing and able 
pay for intelligence others around him 
did not have. That business alive 
today, expensive newsletters for cor- 
porate clients. What’s missing from the 
picture? 

the public, course. private 
market for news, priced high and circu- 
lated among the few, came first. Infor- 
mation dealers later found there was 
more money public market for 
news, priced low and peddled many. 
The newsletter became the newspaper, 
which begat the mass media and mod- 
ern reportage. These market events had 
political outcome: the birth the 
news-reading public, whose opinions 
would later count politics expanded 
include them. From this developed 
“public opinion,” force that came into 
politics the mid-eighteenth century. 
And eventually got the public’s right 
know, which the twentieth century 
set out the terms authority for the 
mainstream press, providing sketch 
how things are supposed work. 

The journalist supposed repre- 
sent somebody other than herself, her 
company, her political party, her clan, 
her class, her king. There public out 
there serve, whom you send back 
reports that are the common interest. 
the sixteenth century the terms were, 
Venice, not; send you 
reports, you pay something.” But 
this was private transaction; the public 
been “invented” yet. was be- 
yond the imagination the day that av- 
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erage citizens were like merchants who 
had interests abroad and needed 
news. that all lived common 
sphere events. was not thought that 
all opinions counted when came time 
decide for the nation. 

The public idea because takes 
imagination conceive such thing 
the great mass people spread out 
over the nation but touch with the 
same events, leading private lives but 
paying public matters some attention. 
becomes more than idea when people 
act it, Jay Leno does his nightly 
monologue the day’s news: “You all 
saw this, right? 2003, Chris 
Allbritton said, effect, can get Iraq, 
you can’t; send back reports, post them 
the Net, and some you will pay 
something. Trust me, will work. This 
was public transaction, and did 
work. had idea built into that 
journalists have been reworking since 
about 1760 so. 

was fully aware why was there,” 
said Allbritton interview. “Journal- 
ists are the agents their readers, their 
proxies environments the average Joe 
can’t won't go. such, felt great 
responsibility them.” This included 
getting assignments (or least suggest- 
assignments) directly from the site’s 
users and sponsors. social contract 
like this, the idea the public being 
worked out again online. 


age global interactiv- 

ity that now descending 

changes the terms the 

transaction not only 

upgrading what publics 

can for themselves, but 

ers invention journalists. that 
long historical arc from the first corre- 
spondents writing letters today’s pros 
uplinked satellite, there have been 
several revolutions journalistic au- 
thority. The last big one was the mid- 
twentieth century, when journalism 
evolved from low-status trade 
higher-status profession. pledging 
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It’s not going the same transaction more 
shifts online. Even the high authority, the priesthood 

journalism, stands become more interactive and, 
sense, more accountable 


themselves fairness, accuracy, and dis- 
interested truth-telling, American jour- 
nalists improved their cultural authority, 
separating from partisan politics and 
the struggle shape opinion. They be- 
came, sense, experts the public’s 
daily business. This worked well enough, 
and still works. 

The crowning achievement that 
system is, course, The New York 
Times, institution with unique 


standing American culture and the 


press tribe. But the terms the 
authority never stay frozen place. 
the continuous and subtle transaction 
which the newspaper’s influence 
prevails, there can decisive changes. 
The onset personal bylines was one: 
authority subdivided writers, who 
then come the fore the public 
transaction that maintains the 
reputation. The editors have always 
been fussy, often courtly, about bylines 
for that reason. Incidents disasters 
like Jayson Blair and lesser de- 
gree Rick Bragg’s overuse stringers 
are vexing conscience not because 
they involve such huge acts misinfor- 
mation, but because they strike the 
basic tools truthfulness. The dateline 
extremely basic the commanding 
news voice the Times, and three, 
five, thirty-five cases was lie, the 
problem not the total amount 
lying the paper did. It’s the exposed 
foundation, the apprehension 
fragility the system trust that 
makes news reporting, let alone “credi- 
bility,” possible all. These things shiv- 
the system, raise anxiety levels, and 
then come outbursts action. Poof, 
Howell Raines gone. newspaper 
unique its truth-telling authority 
cannot afford temporary crisis that 
department. 

But underneath that, something else 
going on. The terms which the 
Times can maintain its professional aura 
and define what news have been 
changing, this huge and conservative 
(about journalism) institution meets the 
next age media and public conversa- 


tion. Slowly, but very slowly, the Times 
realizing that has become more in- 
teractive with its environment. This 
means becoming more open citizen 


scrutiny and peer-group criticism, more 


willing give reasons for its actions and 
discuss them pubiicly, less the citadel 
news judgment and more conversant 
with the political culture and with the 
public, which can reach the paper more 
easily than eras past. It’s not only the 
ease sending e-mail, but the vast 


data-sphere available Net users with 


few clicks the mouse. Medical author- 
ity simply not the same world 


where patients their own research 


alternative drugs and treatment regimes. 


elite journalism remained the same 


when the very readers the Times culti- 
vates (educated, affluent, curious) are 
themselves rich alternative sources 
news. Net-surfing patients stop 
trusting their doctors? No, but they are 
less likely overawed. Something 
like this happening journalism, 
making users more assertive. Remem- 


ber, was call from reader that did 


Rick Bragg. 


lasnost has come West 
Forty-third 
stunning openness de- 
scended The New York 
Times during the Jayson 
Blair crisis, with e-mails 
flying Romenesko’s site 
and rebounding into the office. The 
Times became, during the height the 
storm, almost transparent institu- 
tion, odd position for those who rou- 
tinely visit transparency others. 
Raines himself became gradually more 
willing speak with the press about 
questionable calls, and the new editor, 
Bill Keller, has announced that will 
hire ombudsman, “public editor,” 
symbol openness and interaction. 
There will other changes some 
drawn from voluminous internal re- 
ports that have been made public 
the newspaper tries adjust condi- 
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tions much larger than the Blair, Boyd, 
Raines, and Bragg incidents touched. 

Has The New York Times lost authori- 
ty? No, not any ultimate sense; its in- 
fluence only grows wired world. But 
for the stewards our greatest newspa- 
per, it’s not going the same trans- 
action more action shifts online. Even 
the high authority, the priesthood 
journalism, stands become more in- 
teractive and sense more account- 
able. (Ask Raines.) The big ethics task 
getting the separations right distin- 
guishing press from state, newsroom 
from boardroom, journalist from publi- 
cist, editorial from advertising still 
there. Added it, however, equally 
hard problem: getting the connections 
right public that out there, paying 
attention, sometimes bringing its own 
expertise and curiosity the party and 
willing sustain serious journalism. 

Matt Wald, following the standard 
Times model, interacted expert air 
safety. Chris Allbritton believed the terms 
his authority compelled him ask 
question his miniature public, 
country, youre reading the other news 
sources; what should investigate?” 
got useful suggestions. stayed north, 
close his point entry, and viewed the 
war part through the eyes Kurdish, 
rather than American, generals. This 
not only alternative way financing 
serious reporting, but grounding its 
authority. The terms the transaction 
imply new kind public, where every 
reader can writer and people not 
much consume the news they “use” 
active search for what’s going on, 
sometimes collaboration with each 
other, support the pros. 

“Why did listen them?” Allbritton 
said his site’s users. “Because they gave 
money directly find stuff 
out for them, feel there’s moral re- 
people who listen and respond 


Jay Rosen chair the journalism de- 
partment New York University and the 
author What Are Journalists For? 
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MOLLY O’NEILL Magazine. Nevertheless, nearly two hundred people wait- 


pay homage well $26.95 for the book. 
balmy May evening 1997, was The magazine was one the most powerful plat- 
bookstore Santa Barbara, California, forms for food writing the nation and, the peo- 
signing copies third cookbook. line, was rock star. mother, sensible 
best book, and nearly was with that night and she was appalled. 
chapter had previously appeared stood near fans gushed admiration for 
food column The New York prose and recipes. 
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Finally, unable contain herself 
another second, mother interrupted 
one compliments and asked: 
“Do you actually cook that 


“Of course not,” replied the cus- 
tomer, who looked like mother, 
tall, lean, with white cap stylishly 
coiffed hair. “Every week cut them 
out the magazine and promise my- 
self will cook them. all?” 

The laughter that erupted was deep 
ah-ha-ha-ha. was truth-telling sort 
laughter, the kind that started rising 
among women the late 1960s when, 


after cooking through both volumes 


Mastering the Art French Cooking, 
they began reading books like The Fem- 
inine Mystique and forming conscious- 
groups. 

The sound made feel like 
I'd eaten very, very bad clam. 


latter-day Finley Peter Dunne, writing 


about the triumphs and inequities 


private life had those the pub- 
lic one. For more than twenty years 
tried tease the extraordinary from 
the mundane, and use the familiar 
the sprig basil, the bottle olive 
oil usher readers into social, geo- 
graphic, and cultural worlds where they 
otherwise might not go. 

But the people lining buy 
book 
everyday life. They saw the high 
priestess world that exists almost 
exclusively the imagination, the am- 
bitions, and the nostalgic underpin- 
nings American culture. 

And they were not mistaken. 

was painful reckoning. But was 
important, and was timely. Some the 
most significant stories today the obe- 
sity epidemic, water purity, the genetic 
manipulation the food supply well 
its safety and sustainability are 
food-related. And while science and 
business writers, well general assign- 
ment reporters and growing number 
food scholars have and should continue 
address these issues, food writers are 
uniquely suited the discussion. 

addition training and experi- 
ence particular the edible world, 
food writers enjoy rare and intimate 
bond with readers. Shared tastes imply 
shared values and aspirations. food 
writer is, therefore, trusted dissemi- 
nate the issues that can affect what 
readers put their mouths. 


And never before has interest food 
today. Fifty years ago, for instance, 
fewer than twenty food magazines were 
published the United States. Last 
year, 145 food magazines, quarterlies, 
and newsletters were produced 
America and, the circulation that 
each claims accurate, total 19.7 
million people read regularly about 
food. TV’s Food Network claims tha 
million households subscribe. The 
number books about food and wine 
sold each year continues climb from 
the 530 million that Publisher’s Weekly 
reported were sold 2000. the op- 
portunity for food writers today un- 
precedented audience size alone. 
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The question this: Will food writ- 
ers pander these readers will they 
seize the chance better journalists? 

Unfortunately, recent history in- 
cluding own favors the former. 
general, entertainment, rather than 
news and consumer education, has 
been the focus food stories for near- 
decade. Food porn prose and 
recipes removed from real life that 
they cannot used except vicarious 
experience has reigned. 

Food writers have always walked the 
dangerous lines between journalism, 
art, and their role handmaiden ad- 
vertising. But have not wobbled 
quite regularly nearly half centu- 
into the vortex cool. There, the urge 
become part the story stronger 
than the duty detach and observe 
and report the story. 


raditionally, there 
several schools food 
writing and each served 
social arbiter. the gentle- 
manly tradition 
nomic prose, the food 
writer was sort everyman’s “Jeeves, 
the one who knew all. The domestic 
science branch food writing was the 


were 


these two sensibilities was part what 
created food-writer chic the final 
years the twentieth century. 

early the 1840s, when food 
writing first appeared American 
newspapers, culinary writers were al- 
ready established more than cooking 
instructors. They were trusted de- 
scribe the world, explorers had the 
earliest written accounts food 
America. They were also relied upon 
supply guidelines for upward mobility. 
The first cookbook published Amer- 
ica, known American Cookery, was 
written 1796 Amelia Simmons, 
presumably member the serving 
and gave clear instruction 
cooking for the gentry. The cookery 
writing abolitionists, ideologues, 
and dietary religionists also primed the 
culture look food writers for life 
advice. 

That advice began appear regular- 
newspapers the late 1880s. 
enormous wave immigration had 
brought people who wanted live and 
eat like Americans, and newspaper 
publishers wanted each them read 
their papers. Women with sights set 
the middle class needed instruction 
living accordingly, and given the rise 
suffrage and increased female 
newspapers were happy oblige. An- 
other social and economic 
the shift from making everything the 
home mass production was also 
incentive publish food stories. 
Food, fashion, and fiction that were 
heart-rending, inspiring, ob- 
ject lesson for gender class training 
were heady free chocolate Vic- 
torian ladies and the advertisers 
who wanted reach them. 

nonpartisan commercial jour- 
nalism grew, did code ethics de- 
signed protect its editorial integrity. 
Except women’s news. “During the 


class, 
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time that women’s pages were emerging, 
journalism was becoming more inde- 
pendent politically, and objectivity was 
emerging the dominant journalistic 
ethic,” says David Mindich, professor 
journalism St. Michael’s College. 
“But the women’s pages were not in- 
cluded the objective mix. Even into 
the twentieth century, women’s pages 
were not seen real journalism.” 

fact, until the early 1940s, newspa- 
per food writing was generally the 
province home economists re- 
porters who'd failed elsewhere. Then, 
the unprecedented prosperity the post- 
war era, food began moving the social 
scale. 


ince Pliny, stories about 
food have located the reader 
time and then, evoking 
distant lands, exotic flavors, 
lives unlived, taken the 
reader elsewhere. 

For almost long, gastronomic writ- 
ing has also sought ease readers’ anxi- 
eties and affirm their ambitions. 
Therefore, the aspirations those who 
read food stories influence their style and 
content. 

the middle class grew after World 
War II, reconciliation began between 
elite cuisine and the meals everyday 
people. The concerns those who cook 
(traditionally, women) and those who 
savor but not cook (traditionally, 
men) became more similar. The polariza- 
tion between continental taste (once con- 
sidered the gold standard cuisine) and 
American taste (once thought 
oxymoron) began subside. 

These changes were reflected the 
pages Gourmet magazine and the 
food coverage The New York Times, 
and they suggest that new audience 
not nascent mass market for fine 
food had taken root. 

When Gourmet was introduced 
was conceived not food mag- 
azine, but general interest one. The 
early Gourmet was aimed small social 
elite that could afford hunt, fish, and 
travel, and that viewed fine dining much 
did art, theater, opera: some- 
thing one need only appreciate order 
possess. During its first decade, the 


magazine sounded were written 
and for members pre-war London 
gentleman’s club,” wrote the food histori- 


sixty years Gourmet that appeared 
the magazine’s September 2001 issue. 

The food advice that appeared during 
the magazine’s first decade wasn’t aimed 
people who cooked; was crafted for 
people who considered themselves con- 
noisseurs. But the 1950s, the magazine 
began recognize people outside the old 
club. Its travel stories became more ser- 
vice-oriented; its recipes more accurate 
and concise; its tone less pompous and 
more practical. 

balance the shifting class lines 
the postwar era, food was romanti- 
cized, primarily nostalgic ways. 
fact, according Mendelson, the most 
important part identity 
the 1950s was “an intense fixation the 
past the standard meaning.” 

But even the whirl their purple 
prose and gossamer tales edibles gone 
by, food writers promoted fundamental 
shift the way America began view 
dinner the 1950s. “Food acquired 
gloss snobbery had hitherto pos- 
sessed only certain upper-income 
writes Nora Ephron essay 
called “The Food Establishment” that ap- 
peared her 1967 book Wallflower the 
Orgy. “Hostesses were expected know 
that iceberg lettuce was déclassé and tuna 
fish casseroles trop.” 

The photographs Gourmet reflected 
this change. When was growing up, 
elderly neighbor subscribed the maga- 
zine and remember leafing through 
before could read, studying pictures 
quiet streets dappled with light, charming 
doorways, and wide open, unpopulated 
vistas. But the late 1960s, when pe- 
rused Gourmet while waiting the or- 
office, there was picture 
girls miniskirts outside pub Lon- 
don, and one long-haired boy ca- 
reening around fountain Rome 
Vespa. There was picture people eat- 
ing paella people wanted know. 

1968 good food was longer re- 
longer revolved around “romantic glo- 
rification the past,” wrote Mendelson. 
Good food was young. drank. 
showed thigh. probably rubbed el- 
bows with the Beatles. “Food became, 
for dinner-party conversations the 
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sixties, what abstract expressionism had 
been the fifties,” writes Ephron. 

This evolution from food-as-fuel 
food-as-aesthetic-experience was mir- 
rored not urged along the 
food coverage The New York Times. 

From the nineteenth century until 
nearly the middle the twentieth cen- 
tury, the Times published single week- 
column dedicated food, and its ti- 
tles, “The “Hints for the 
Household,” and “Timely Hints for the 
Household” suggested whom the col- 
umn was written for. 

the late 1930s, however, food infor- 
mation the Times became newsier and 
appeared under the heading “Food 
News the Week.” And while most sto- 
ries maintained dowdy and dutiful 
tone, few suggested that food was so- 
cial climbing. 1940 story Dr. 
Gentsch, for instance, declared cooking 
“one the greatest arts.” 

The best evidence that food had ar- 
rived, however, was the anointing its 
own specialist. The term “food writer” 
first appeared the Times March 12, 
1950. Given the intimate connection be- 
tween food writing and the food indus- 
try, may coincidence that the 
phrase made its debut story Jane 
Nickerson about press trip the man- 
ufacturing plant Tabasco sauce 
Louisiana. Interestingly, Nickerson was 
the one the first apply news-side 
ethics the food report. 

When Craig Claiborne became food 
editor the Times 1957, continued 
the trend, banning press trips, free 
meals, and gifts (other than food sam- 
ples and cookbooks) for those who 
wrote his pages. With undergradu- 
ate degree journalism and culinary 
training from Ecole the vener- 
able Swiss hotel school, Claiborne treat- 
food pages they were part the 
news report. also reformatted recipes 
and lifted them from within stories 
adjacent space, making them easier for 
aspiring cooks follow. Many were, 
fact, learning cook from books, cook- 
ing classes, and the food section the 
paper and, melding culinary criti- 
cism, consumer information, and edu- 
cation, Claiborne became their guide. 
His authority rested, part, his gen- 
tlemanly reserve, the fact that was 
the paper’s first male food editor. How- 
ever, his most significant contribution, 
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the four-star restaurant rating system 
with its protocol multiple, anony- 
mous visits, was not result his gen- 
der, but his training both journal- 
ist and chef. 

Claiborne’s tenure the Times 
spanned nearly thirty years. 1976 
food was broken out into its own sec- 
tion, called “Living,” rubric that sug- 
gested both simple sustenance and “real- 
living,” “the good life.” 

then, Claiborne was established 
one side gastronomic trinity that 
also included Julia Child, a.k.a. The 
French Chef PBS, and James Beard, 
the cooking teacher, cookbook writer, 
and impresario. 

Between them, they brought journalis- 
tic muscle well style and joy the 
subject. addition, each personified 
some the characteristics that defined 
food writing until the last decade the 
twentieth century; they embodied, 
other words, the traits and qualities that 
lent cachet culinary expertise. Clai- 
borne’s air impeccability and unflag- 
ging curiosity engendered absolute trust 
his readers. also commanded re- 
spect among his colleagues that had not 
previously existed. Beard’s memoirist ap- 


aa 


proach food writing lent mystique 
daily life and created emotional reso- 
nance with readers. Child was clown 
who made cooking fun and, week 
week, demonstrated the delight being 
wholly human and less than perfect. 

Not one set out food person. 
Beard imagined himself the theater, 
Child wanted spy, Claiborne had 
writerly ambitions. Food was Plan for 
all them. Each, therefore, exuded the 
delight and wonder the amateur, 
feeling that resonated with the counter- 
culture’s antiestablishment, anticorpo- 
rate cosmology. Food was fun and rela- 

fand 
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tively lawless when started writing 
about it. The hurdle between being 
culinary illiterate and having food savvy 
was not particularly high. There was 
plenty room for idiosyncrasy, but 
most all, the writers who shaped 
generation primarily Claiborne, 
Child, Michael Field, M.F.K. Fisher, 
Richard Olney, and Elizabeth David 
exuded the excitement discovery. 

wanted all them, with slice 
Woodward and Bernstein the side. 
fantasy was fated. The “foodie sto- 
ries” (such chef profile, report 
ingredient cooking technique) had 
slowly been eclipsing “news” stories 
(such report famine food poi- 
soning event with news 
value) for almost forty years. 

The change seemed insignificant 
first. 1940, for instance, the New York 
Times Index listed total 675 stories 
about food. those, 646 were news sto- 
ries and the remaining twenty-nine, 
percent the total food editorial that 
year, were “foodie” stories. This percent- 
age remained constant through the 
1950s, but 1960 news stories about 
food slipped percent while “food- 
ie” stories rose percent. Ten years 
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STANDARD-BEARER: Craig Claiborne: “When you remove the news, you lose the vitality.” 


later, the percentage “foodie” stories drinking, hard-working, blue-collar men 
rose another point ten. 1980, that cooked restaurants when began 
percent the food stories The New working them. ascension was inex- 
York Times had news hook. tricably linked the fact that 
The shift largely occurred the Clai- drink much colleagues and 
borne era, and was much reflection was usually the only one who could 
the culture was his influence; the orders and organize the subse- 
nevertheless, the shift was one Clai- quent proceedings. Possessing physical 
borne’s deepest regrets. was prepar- endurance and college degree probably 
ing begin writing the weekly column aided ascent well. read voracious- 
about food that Claiborne had formerly ly, traveled, studied cooking Paris and, 
written the Times magazine, invited because was one only several women 
him lunch and asked his advice. chefs, name became known 
told that although might want Boston, where lived the late 1970s 
write like Proust, audience just recognizable enough for The Boston 
wanted eat dinner. advised never Globe ask write story about 
run column that lacked either news Earlier, I’d not have considered 
element anecdote that touched it: food writing would have been em- 
universal chord. “When you remove the But the times had changed. 
news you lose the vitality story, its Within days was the world’s leading 
ability touch real lives, its and in- pancake expert and food writer. 
cremental way reflecting the world,” When first story appeared, the edi- 
said. “Before you know it, you have the tor Boston Magazine called and offered 
god-awful pretension and solipsism that turn into “great” food writer. was 
trivializes the entire subject and can only, and stupid and arrogant enough 
the end, compromise the reporter.” believe him, which was good fortune: 
Three years after Claiborne joined the got work for brilliant and difficult ed- 
Times, 1960, 244 stories about food ap- itor who understood how important food 
peared the paper. the year 2000, was readers and the necessity ex- 
1,927 food stories were published the reporting. the five-year jour- 
Times. Eighty percent them were food- nalism apprenticeship that followed the 
stories, percent had news value. decade spent learning cook, was 
forced report news stories, business sto- 
ries, science, wine, travel, trend, and 
human-interest stories, and write pro- 
files. Unimpeachable ethics were assumed. 
Once, when was still living around the 
corner from her Cambridge, Julia Child 
told me, “You have earn the right all 
this fun somehow, dearie.” 
But the line that separated informa- 
tion-with-a-commercial-agenda from 


belong what may the last gen- 
eration Plan food writers. was 
poet and painter and worked 
restaurants support art. was 
unusual for woman rise 
through the ranks the hard- 


objective information was clearer 
those days. reporter who passed 
freebies, discovered her own stories, and 
found three sources for each assertion 
had reasonable chance maintaining 
fact, only part the relationship between 
food writers and the food industry bla- 
tant; other parts are all but invisible. 

After extensive research for her 1986 
book, Perfection Salad, cultural history 
how home cooking was hijacked 
science and industry, Laura Shapiro 
concluded: “Food coverage either 
written the food industry the 
service the food industry.” 

Food stories were, after all, first includ- 
newspapers and magazines attract 
the readers most likely buy the products 
that were advertised those pages. the 
early twentieth century, when food pro- 
cessing began industrial scale, ad- 
vertisers quickly realized that recipes using 
their products were potent selling tools. 
Food manufacturers established 
kitchens that created thousands recipes 
using everything from gelatin 
canned soup and distributed the con- 
coctions food editors. publications 
lacking the resources create their own 
recipes, these handouts were boon. 

Marketers were not concerned 
newspapers and magazines that shunned 
their free copy, meals, junkets: thou- 
sands people are suddenly enamored 
of, say, the molded and gelled “Perfection 
Salad,” then the recipe and its acolytes be- 
come “trend” worthy being noted 
loftier publications. 

Entering the food fray the height 
its bohemian chic, was, course, 
morally superior food concepts that is- 
sued from industrial kitchens. knew that 
average 20,000 new food products 
are introduced the United States each 
year, that average $10 million $12 
million spent advertise food prod- 
ucts, and that $50 million often 
spent introduce snack item. under- 
stood that job was question any- 
thing those dollars bought. 

Nevertheless, even protected the 
public from nefarious comestibles 
writing, for instance, about the dysen- 
tery-like reaction that dietary fat substi- 
tute produced among the food writers at- 
tending its introduction ceremony, ex- 
posing the synthetic truffle oil that had 
more common with petroleum than 
did with expensive subterranean mush- 
rooms was already participating 
the most successful marketing campaign 
recent memory: olive oil. 
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The International Olive Oil Council, 
consortium olive oil producers, ex- 
porters, and importers was founded 
1959 expressly increase olive oil sales 
expanding its consumer base from the 


ethnic fringes American society into its 


mainstream. With annual budget 
about $1.5 million, says Fausto Luchetti, 
the former director the “We un- 
derstood very clearly that could not af- 
ford compete with large brands 
America, and spent that money almost 
exclusively influence the taste makers.” 

the 1980s, the council began 
major push. publicized dietary health 
research that championed olive oil and 
sponsored seminars tantalizing spots 
abroad disseminate and debate that 
information. The IOOC hired some 
the country’s most influential food and 
health writers speak these sym- 
posia. hired other food writers lead 


trips the Mediterranean investigate 


olive oil production well olive oil- 
based cuisine and the olive oil life-style. 


attended several these events. Some 


closest food-writing friends con- 
sulted for the council. didn’t write about 
the events directly, but over time found 
myself cooking more often with olive oil 
and that shift was obvious the recipes 
that published. 1994 wrote feature 
story about America’s romance with 
Mediterranean food, fashion, and décor. 
The story was legitimate. But was the 
phenomenon bought and paid for 
the olive oil council? Maybe. maybe 
olive oil was the air and sun-baked 
Tuscan colors were the walls more 
and more homes, and was doing 
job, responding public appetite. 
Either way, the incident resides the 
shady spot between being ethical jour- 
nalist and being arm the food indus- 
marketing machine. Such gray areas 
those that exist between education and 
promotion, well between personal 


friendships and professional relationships 


are what people seeking influence 
opinion are most apt exploit today. 

More shadowy land lies the area 
justifiable boosterism. for instance, 
mention olive oil because delicious 
because believe the health claims associ- 
ated with it? leap believe the 
claims because I’ve been seduced the 
Mediterranean mystique? 

1982 “olive oil” appeared 483 times 
the publications tracked Nexis. Last 
year, the oil had 8,161 mentions. that 


same period, olive oil imports rose from 


$8.4 million dollars worth the $64.3 
million worth that will imported this 


THE FRENCH CHEF: Julia Child: “You have earn the right all this fun, dearie.” 


year. Many the persuasion business be- 
lieve that for every dollar spent food-re- 
lated public relations three dollars would 
have spent advertising achieve 
the same results. Linda Luca, advertis- 
ing executive for McCann-Erickson 
New York City who oversees $40 million 
worth food advertising each year, regu- 
larly counsels clients supplement their 
campaigns with public relations efforts 
aimed food writers and editors. 

“They are the ones who disseminate in- 
formation, who usher taste from the high 
end the food chain the mass market,” 
she says. “The food editor the one you 
trust for what you put your mouth.” 

Luca correct, the power affect 
least $900 billion worth buying deci- 
sions resides the fingers food writers 
they race across keyboards toward 
deadlines. That the total amount 
America spent last year conventional 
and specialty groceries, restaurant meals, 
and fast food. According Competitive 
Media Report, total $12.3 billion was 
spent advertising food and restaurants. 

Food big business, and from that 
vantage point alone writing about food 
serious business. The food and health 
connection also serious business 
and whether they are equipped with the 
skill read and interpret scientific data 
not, food writers have profound in- 
fluence over readers’ food choices. 

From the beginning newspaper food 
coverage, the pages have been home di- 
etary fads and weight-loss schemes. Ho- 
race Greeley was himself acolyte 
Sylvester Graham, 


moralism makes that say, Dr. Dean Or- 
nish, appear downright sybaritic. 
But may nothing more than the 
mists time that differentiate the dietary 
faddism that era from the fads promul- 
gated food writers today. After being 
diagnosed with hypertension and coun- 
seled reduce his salt intake, for instance, 
Claiborne wrote guide cooking with- 
out salt called Craig Claiborne’s Gourmet 
Diet 1980. Based the medical estab- 
lishment’s assumption that foreswearing 
salt could stave off hypertension, Clai- 
borne echoed the American Heart Associ- 
ation’s position and rallied the public 
join his low-salt life-style. Thus was low- 
salt food industry born before further re- 
search revealed that although cutting salt 
consumption critical for people who 
have high blood pressure, reducing 
prior the onset high blood pressure 
generally does little lower the chance 
developing the disease. 

More recently, food and health writers 
baptized the low-fat life-style and wildly 
lucrative segment the food industry was 
created support it. article called 
“What It’s All Been Big Fat Lie?” that 
appeared The New York Times Magazine 
July 2002, however, the science writer 
Gary Taubes suggested that dietary fat the- 
ory was not science but amalgam 
poorly controlled studies, preconceived 
notions, and assortment private and 
commercial agendas. Even the fat de- 
bate continues, the “low-carb” life-style 
ascending food and health pages. 

Health myths are one the aspects 
food studies that Andrew Smith, who 
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James Beard’s “memoirist” style created emotional bond with readers 


teaches culinary history the New 
School University New York, addresses 
his paper, False Memories: The Inven- 
tion Culinary Fakelore and Food Fallac- 
ies, which presented the Oxford 
Food Symposium 2000. Undocument- 
assertions writes, are the norm, 
rather than the exception food writing 
for several reasons. Historically, food 
preparation has been passed along via 
oral tradition and stories recited change 
over time, some information dropped 


and other aspects added. his studies, 


Smith has found that food stories are vul- 
nerable additions born journalistic 
enrichment, logical error, local booster- 
ism, individual puffery, and commercial 
promotion. 

Food writing also frequently guilty 
“presentism the undocu- 
mented belief that because something 
true the present has always been so, 
conviction that food better today than 
were the victuals earlier times. 

These problems are symptomatic 
work done people whose enthusiasm 
not quite matched what Smith calls, 
canon knowledge.” George Lang, 
restaurateur and author, was more direct 
his assessment. “Culinary history 
collection questionable happenings,” 
wrote 1980, “recorded persons 
dubious credibility.” 

But the creation hundreds uni- 
versity-based food studies courses al- 
ready beginning lend more intellectual 


rigor food research and, inference, 
food writing. “When got into this field 
twenty-five years ago, there were about 
hundred people who were writing seri- 
ously about food,” says Smith. “Now, not 
week passes that decent food book 
doesn’t come out the academic 
commercial press, and there are three 
four thousand people working food- 
related research.” 

new generation Plan food 
writers, then, already taking shape 
people who not only have working 
knowledge the existing literature and 
traditional food-writing mistakes, but 
who are also educated think 
cally and apply science, history, and eco- 
nomics food writing. 


addition the need for renewed 

rigor, food writing also faces other 

challenges. The current cultural 

landscape needs less wistful nostal- 

gia and more food coverage orient- 

the here and now. The times 
also seem beg for more authority and 
less autobiography. 

This will require some subtle recalibra- 
tion the six components food writing 
reportage, education, guidance, inter- 
pretation, criticism, and motivation 
process de-emphasizing some the el- 
ements that have over the past twenty-five 
years become more pronounced. 

Led much Claiborne’s frequent 


profiles them The New York Times 
Magazine the era’s idealization 
“working-class American chefs 
began viewed trailblazers and 
life-style gurus the late 1970s. And the 
celebration the amateurism the 
early Claiborne era began give way 
celebration professionalism. 

Chefs, and association food writers, 
became stars, image bolstered the 
habit dressing sex gourmet drag 
food stories. Books such Blue Skies, 
Candy, the 1976 novel Gael 
Greene, the restaurant critic for New York 
Magazine, that chronicled the awakening 
young woman’s appetite for good sex 
and good food, brought outlaw aura 
food writing. The mystique food 
writing received another boost from 
Heartburn, Nora Ephron’s 1983 novel 
whose heroine cookbook writer. 

But even the profession came 
seen sexy life-style arbiter, food writ- 
ers had, the early 1980s, begun re- 
spond public taste rather than lead it. 
part, this was because food became 
news during the decade and covering 
news is, its nature, reactive. Nouvelle 
Cuisine unseated traditional French 
cooking, and America finally began 
mint its own tastemakers native-born 
chefs. California, New Orleans, New 
Mexico, Boston, and New York, American 
cooking was being elevated “cuisine.” 

first, these happenings were re- 
ported excited trumpet blasts 
was cool see the small town 
Food becoming Food Nation! But the 
decade waned, food writing began 
sound arch. The detachment was un- 
derstandable response the 1980s 
ethos: although more and more people 
were turning gourmet, the conversion 
had less with sensual engagement 
than had with status and the ap- 
pearance living like sybarite. 

The pursuit lean body mass was, 
after all, second only the pursuit 
lucre the early 1980s. Treadmills and 
StairMasters gobbled rare leisure hours, 
liquid diets were vogue, and both anorex- 
and bulimia were the rise. Food 
writing became voyeuristic, providing 
windows into world unattainable 
bodies and unimaginable disposable in- 
come and time, unreal world. 

This world was increasingly attractive 
advertisers. The New York Times began 
publishing the first freestanding magazine 
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supplement food 1979. The appear- 
ance the advertising-driven insert sig- 
naled that food had become comfortable 
atmosphere for advertisers such auto- 
mobile, liquor, and credit-card compa- 
nies. Food, other words was not just 
food, was life-style. And, the decade 
progressed, the taste for living high the 
food chain trickled into the middle class 
from the wealthier spheres and spread 
from both coasts into the nation’s center. 
the same time, dietary health concerns 
became more pronounced, everyday life 
became more frenetic and fine home- 
made meals became the stuff dreams. 

Given the dissonance between food 
fantasies and everyday eating, the birth 
food porn was all but unavoidable. 
Waxing sentimental may have been 
questionable art, but counterpoint 
the technological changes that clicked 
through the culture over the past three 
decades, nostalgia served important 
role. Likewise, first person singular was 
reassuringly human voice; was also 
logical extension the confessional 
mode that was popularized the femi- 
nism the 1970s. 

Some social analysts believe that citi- 
zens increasingly violent world watch 
crime shows feel safe. Reading food 
writing offers similar sort reassurance. 
People tell that they read cook- 
books “like novels,” enter alternate 
reality where cooking slow and leisurely 
and imbued with comforting glamour. 

The upper middle class willing 
pay dearly for these feelings. the mid- 
1990s, was not uncommon for people 
spend much their disposable in- 
come fancy food and wine, traveling 
eat, and building kitchens large 


enough accommodate crowds: cook- 


ing was becoming spectator sport. 
When reporting story for The New 
Yorker several years ago, found that the 


less people cook, the more money they 


spend cooking appliances. Like the 
people who stood line buy 
cookbook, people bought professional- 
grade ranges the hope that they would 
one day use them. 

should not have been surprising 
when, the final decade the twentieth 
century, food writers became the voice 
idealized past, issuing bulletins from 
land where pies cooled perpetually 
windowsills. Even so, was startled 
1990 when editor The New York 


jectory the genre over the past decade. 


Times proposed cutting six words “the 
mad arc Norah’s knife” from pro- 
file written about Fisher. 

Fisher had written the words about 
cook who had worked for her family and 
had later murdered her own husband. 
The editor said that mad knives were not 
good for image. “Lets leave the rag- 
ing knives the news side,” said the ed- 
itor. “We need you the princess 
our little patch blue.” 

There place newspaper food 
sections, and food magazines for cheery, 
revisionist, nostalgic waxings, for songs 
dew-kissed baby lettuces, for Proust- 
ian glances back, and for personal opin- 
ion. impossible, after all, write 
about food without writing about the 
self. But there line between soothing 
readers’ anxieties and becoming the Vic- 
toria’s Secret the Fourth Estate. 

Today that line fine and brittle 
thread spun sugar. divides vibrant, re- 
sponsible, and useful food journalism from 
words written the service the food in- 
dustry, food writing that reflects the reality 
its era from food writing that fantasy. 

The affluence that prompted the mass- 
marketing epicureanism and the emer- 
gence food porn the last half the 
twentieth century has given way eco- 
nomic uncertainty and dietary trepida- 
tion. Already, editors and writers are strug- 
gling adjust the changed atmosphere. 

The public’s response Michael Pol- 
lan’s best-selling book, The Botany 
Desire, and the acclaim that Eric Schloss- 
garnered for his Fast Food Nation sug- 
gest that readers are, once again, hungry 
for solid reportage, fearless analysis, in- 
dependent opinion, and knowledgeable 
interpreters and guides. 

The fact that neither Pollan nor 
Schlosser identify themselves food 
writers sad commentary the tra- 


But the talent retake the journalistic 
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high road exists and more food ex- 
perts capable tackling the difficult 
and controversial subjects that begin (or 
end) the table are being trained 
university-based programs every day. 

The stories prove their mettle all 
the instances and variations the con- 
vergence health, environmental, and 
legal concerns around food are wait- 
ing documented. Together, they 
could unravel the current American 
food chain certainly The Jungle did 
nearly hundred years ago. 

With the support and encouragement 
their editors and publishers, food 
writers can take leading role each 
these discussions. also need merit 
the support. And understand that 
readers are hungry for joy and passion, 
hungry for the writers they trust 
nearly familial way distill scientific 
and economic information, well in- 
terpret fashion, manners, and mores. 


For ten years, Molly was reporter 
and food columnist for The New York 
Times. She the author three cookbooks, 
and her All the Way Home, will 
published Scribner next year. 
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The not-so-funny comedy errors behind 


the largest libel award Virginia 


JAKE MOONEY 


minute and half fill. 
and the twenty- 
six-year-old reporter 


the NBC affiliate Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, needed story. 
the morning news meeting, someone 
mentioned Jesse Sheckler. 

Sheckler, 
owner successful garage nearby 
Greene County, had been indicted 
month earlier along with four other men 
charge conspiracy possess co- 
caine. The Greene County Record, 
3,200-circulation weekly 
nardsville, the county’s only incorporat- 
town, had reported the charges the 
day before. Reporters nearby Char- 
lottesville, the largest city central Vir- 
ginia with population 
about 45,000, made habit 
watching the Record for 
tips. Semadeni was assigned 
the story. 

She could 
known it, but slow spiral 
had begun which series 
mistakes, misunder- 
standings, and missed op- 
portunities would tarnish 
send innocent man into 
emotional tailspin, and 
produce the largest libel 
award Virginia history. 
The media crowd this 
small southern city still 
wondering how straight- 


forward news story became journalis- 
tic cautionary tale. 

Home Thomas Jefferson and the 
University Virginia, Charlottesville 
has affluent, educated population 
that about local news, and 
stepping-stone for beginners. 

Semadeni had been working 
Channel for three months, her first 
paid reporting job out Brigham 
Young University. this Friday, as- 
signment hand, she headed north 
U.S. Stanardsville, only forty- 
minute drive from Charlottesville 
though the psychological distance 
known for its liberal eccentricity, its 
laid-back downtown sprinkled with 
restaurants and coffee shops, Greene 
County the polar opposite. Its long- 
time residents are conservative, with 


cares 


GETTING RIGHT: Did Semadeni misunderstand? 


2003 


distrust outsiders that goes back gen- 


erations. 

Around the same time that Semadeni 
was driving Greene County, Jesse 
Sheckler was the phone with his at- 
torney. believed would acquit- 
ted soon the jury heard his side 
that had been hoodwinked into mak- 
ing what thought was innocent 
loan friend. 

When Semadeni got Stanardsville, 
she spoke residents who were sur- 
prised the news Sheckler’s arrest. 
was good man, they said, who had done 
lot for the people the county. was 
late the day when she drove back 
Charlottesville and telephoned Bruce 
Pagel, the federal prosecutor charge 
Sheckler’s case. After short conversa- 
tion about the charges, she hung up. 
p.M. her story led the newscast. 

Anchor Luke Duecy told viewers 
drug bust Greene County: 
“Our Melinda Semadeni just re- 
turned from that county and 
has the very latest.” Semadeni 
read the names the accused, 
Sheckler’s first. Then, over video 
images Sheckler’s house and 
garage, she told viewers that fed- 
eral and local drug agents had 
found fifty grams crack co- 
caine and 500 grams powder 
cocaine March Sheckler’s 
property. 

Thirty miles the north, 
Jesse Sheckler was not prepared 
for this. had been arrested, 
yes, but law enforcement 
agents had even searched his 
property, much less confiscated 
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any drugs. The story, seemed him, 
had been conjured out thin air. 

the report ran again six and 
eleven, and then twice the next morning, 
things only got worse for Sheckler. 
Saturday morning, people were driving 
past his house, even turning around 
his driveway, get look the crime 
scene. 

When Semadeni got the office 
Saturday, there was voicemail waiting 
from Sheckler’s lawyer, Denise Lunsford. 
Semadeni returned the call, and Luns- 
ford was angry, saying that the story the 
night before was wrong. Semadeni de- 
fended her reporting, telling the attor- 
ney that she had heard about the search 
from Bruce Pagel, the federal prosecutor. 

After Semadeni hung up, she give 
the matter much thought. The story was 
not scheduled run again, and Lunsford 
had never specifically asked for correc- 
tion. Besides, Greene County wasn’t even 
Semadeni’s regular beat. When she got off 
the phone, Semadeni wrote e-mail 
Nordia Higgins, the reporter who usually 
covered Greene for the station. Higgins 
would likely the one doing any future 
reporting Sheckler, Semadeni reasoned, 
she should handle the complaint. “Nor- 
dia,” Semadeni wrote, “Sheckler’s attorney 
wants you call her Monday.” 

Lunsford, meanwhile, checked with 
Pagel, who said knew nothing any 
cocaine seizure Sheckler’s property 
and certainly would not have told re- 
porter differently. When Higgins called 
Monday, Lunsford told her again that 
the story was wrong. Pagel, she added, 
denied it. Higgins was only vaguely fa- 
miliar with the Sheckler case, and told 
Lunsford that any problem with the 
story should taken with the origi- 
nal reporter, Melinda Semadeni. 

was Monday morning before any- 
one mentioned the error the station’s 
news director, Dave Cupp. gray-haired 
Oklahoman with friendly smile, Cupp 
anchor. the Sheckler saga unfolded, 
Cupp was alone the helm. The sta- 
tion’s assistant news director had left 
several weeks earlier and had never been 
replaced. was uncomfortable situa- 
tion, former employees say, because 
Cupp was used acting mostly 
administrator, leaving journalistic deci- 
sions his assistants. the absence 
assistant, then, young staff people 


were relying mostly their fellow re- 
porters and photographers for guidance. 
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When heard Lunsford’s com- 
plaint, days after the story aired, Cupp 
didn’t discuss the matter with either Se- 
madeni Higgins. On-air corrections 


were rare the station and, anyway, 


Lunsford had stopped calling. Cupp did- 
contact her. mentioned the com- 
plaint the station’s general manager, 


Harold Wright, but one WVIR did 


anything else follow up. 


heckler’s name stayed off the 

airwaves for more than six 

months after that March week- 

end. When his trial began 

October 29, the WVIR reporter 
Pedro Echevarria got the assignment. 
Echevarria attended the morning news 
meeting and took fifteen minutes brief 
himself the case before heading the 
courthouse. the months since Se- 
madeni’s story Sheckler’s arrest, 
one had preserved any record 
Lunsford’s complaints, indicated 
any way that the original story might 
contain inaccuracy. This was the story 
Echevarria studied before heading the 
courthouse. 

the trial got under way, U.S. At- 
torney Jack Frels began with summa- 
the government’s case. Sheckler, 
charged, had lent $37,000 man 
named Sam Rose, expecting Rose 
buy cocaine, sell it, and repay the in- 
vestment plus profit. Serious the 
charge was, that was the only charge 
against Sheckler, and Frels acknowl- 
edged much his opening state- 
ment. “He did not sell distribute it,” 
Frels told the jurors and spectators. “As 
matter fact, there any evi- 
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NOT GUILTY: Jesse Sheckler says Channel 
29’s erroneous story still haunts him 


dence this case that the defendant 
ever possessed handled drugs.” 

Echevarria, though, was not there 
hear this. was back the office, late 
for the trial, familiarizing himself with 
old story. 

Arriving after Frels’s statement, 
Echevarria sat through the day testi- 
mony. chatted briefly with some 
the other reporters present, but didn’t 
talk Denise Lunsford, the prosecutor, 
Sheckler’s family, the judge, the 
judge’s clerk. The anchor that 
night was Dave Cupp, who looked into 
the camera and read Echevarria’s words: 
“Jesse Sheckler was one five men ar- 
rested March this year,” said. 
“Authorities found crack cocaine and 
powder cocaine his residence.” 

This time, there were complaints. 
Sheckler was busy his trial, testifying 
that had lent Rose the money build 
house for Rose’s mother. Furthermore, 
defense attorneys noted, Rose had 
named Sheckler coconspirator 
exchange for reduced sentence, and 
thus had motive drag him down. 
The jury was convinced, and found 
Sheckler not guilty. 


Sheckler, though, soon began learn 
that there was difference between “not 
guilty” and “innocent.” heard the ru- 
mors floating around Greene County 
that had beaten the charges brib- 
ing someone, hiring sharp lawyer, 
just getting lucky. Channel re- 
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ported his acquittal, but the 
months went by, the uncorrected 
mistake was all Sheckler could 
think about. March 2002, 
called Benjamin Dick, local 
lawyer had known for years. 
Dick agreed call the station 
Sheckler’s behalf. 

Dick’s five-minute conversa- 
tion with Harold Wright, the sta- 
tion’s general manager, would be- 
come touchy subject the 
months that followed. Dick has 
maintained that told Wright, 
without naming Sheckler, thathe 
was representing client 
had problems with story, and 
that when Dick hinted re- 
traction Wright told him: “We 
don’t retract, and support our 
reporters. stick our story.” 

his client wanted sue, Dick 
recalls Wright saying, was wel- 
come try. 

Later that month, Sheckler did 


just that, claiming repeated libel. 


trial began May 

03. 

fied, through tears, about 

physical and psychological 

problems that had plagued 

him since story ran. Matthew 

Murray, his new lawyer, dubbed Se- 

madeni “cub reporter” who had re- 
ceived inadequate supervision. 

Murray’s key witness was Bruce Pagel, 
the federal prosecutor who was Se- 
madeni’s law-enforcement source 
for her story. Semadeni continued 
maintain that Pagel was the one who 
gave her the erroneous information 
about the drug bust, but Pagel insisted 
had done such thing. Moreover, 
Pagel, longtime army reservist who 
Murray says “pours nails his Cheerios 
the morning,” gave jurors bizarre ac- 
count Semadeni’s reporting 

Semadeni testified that she had spo- 
ken with Pagel only phone, but the 
prosecutor recalled that after their first 
conversation about Sheckler, Semadeni 
had come his office person and lied 
his assistant, saying Pagel had given 
her permission look through confi- 
dential case file. When Pagel and the as- 
sistant confronted the reporter, testi- 
fied, she broke down and cried. 

Things look good for Se- 
madeni. This was odd account, and 
reporters around Charlottesville were 
puzzled that she would have gone 
such deceptive lengths for simple ar- 
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told viewers 
that federal and local 
drug agents had found 


fifty grams crack 
cocaine and 500 grams 
powder cocaine 
Sheckler’s property 


rest story. But then came another sur- 
prise the testimony Keri Schwab, 
former reporter for the city’s only daily 
paper, the Daily Progress. time 
the Progress had been short, and she 
had since left become social worker. 
Buried deep the defense’s witness list, 
she had been expected testify, routine- 
ly, about her own experience dealing 
with Pagel the Sheckler case. 

Which what she did but with 
twist. Minutes into her testimony, under 
sympathetic questioning from the sta- 
tion’s lawyers, Schwab testified that 
was she, not Semadeni, who had the 
tearful confrontation with Pagel the 
federal building. She disputed the pros- 
ecutor’s account other ways, too, call- 
ing the entire episode misunderstand- 
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ing that escalated only when Pagel 
accused her lying and voiced 
his disgust for 
porters. 

the aftermath the testimo- 
ny, Pagel and Murray could lit- 
tle but shrug their shoulders and 
play down the incident much 
possible. Pagel later explained that 


had spent seven months 


army service away from Char- 
lottesville immediately after the 


confrontation, and his memory 


Schwab and Semadeni, the two 
twenty-something reporters who 


“they e 7° 
nothing alike, was hazy. 


Schwab, says now, was proba- 
bly telling the truth. 


Schwab’s testimony contra- 


dicted the account one 


Sheckler’s most important wit- 
nesses, and suddenly 
was easier believe. But 
wasn’t enough. That same af- 
ternoon, the jurors retired for de- 
liberations, their ears ringing 
with Murray’s closing exhorta- 
tion return “enormous ver- 
dict” that “will travel just far 
and just wide and just deep the 
lies, the poisonous lies spread 29.” 
Three hours later, they filed back into 
the courtroom. Their judgment was for 
Jesse Sheckler, the amount $10 mil- 
lion. 


isiting Charlottesville lit- 
tle more than month 
after the trial, found that 
most people had moved 


from the strange tale 


Jesse Sheckler and Channel 29. But the 
chattering class, town that loves 
chatter, was still simmering with gossip 
about the award, record for Virginia 
libel suit factor five. 

The lingering question was how Se- 
madeni and the station could have got- 
ten such straightforward story 
wrong. Both Semadeni and Pagel knew 
the truth would come out eventually, 
why would either them fabricate co- 
caine raid? 

With the reporter and the prosecutor 
both sticking their stories, third ex- 
planation began emerge. Maybe Pagel 
had given Semadeni the bare details 
Sheckler’s indictment and she had mis- 
understood. She was new courthouse 
reporting, and the indictment was com- 
plex. The first count the only one that 
named Sheckler charged him and 
four others with conspiracy possess 
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and distribute drugs, charge that does 


phone conversation with him. 


not require any proof actual posses- got understand,” sighed, “I’m real CALL 
sion. Further, the charge referred legal now what say say. 

‘threshold weights” fifty grams don’t trust nobody. What they did hurt ENT RIES 
crack and 500 grams powder cocaine much, never get over it.” 

the very numbers that had turned met him person, after long 
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The 2003 Oakes Award, and 
$5,000 prize, will the 


story. 
Could the judgment against the sta- 


drive into the hills Greene County, 
was front his garage with customer. 
garag 


case boils down question whom 
you believe: Semadeni Pagel. Either 
Pagel gave the reporter the bad informa- 
tion she broadcast, she somehow 
came with her own. Albro in- 


talk about the lawsuit, though, Sheckler 
changed. His voice got quieter, and his 
blue eyes took dull, distant look. 

near-monologue that lasted for 


the next three hours, told his 


contemp 


environmental issues. 


tion have sprung from such colossal looked relaxed, with grease around his 
misunderstanding? fingernails and his thick shoulders pri 

Thomas Albro, the quietly intense hunched under the hood Ford 

former city council who repre- Ranger pickup. When finished what exceptional contribution 

sented WVIR the lawsuit, told the was doing and sat down his office public understanding 


Oakes Award 
Committee 
40 West 20th Street 
New York, 10011 
212-727-4518 


(voice only 


sists was the former. (No one Chan- 

nel would talk about the case in- 
cluding Semadeni, who has since moved 
out town.) 
Most Albro’s scorn, though, was re- 
served for the jury, which believes was 
inflamed the rhetoric from Sheckler’s 
‘It’s not that they found liable 
that they came back with award 
that was preposterous, that bears re- 
lation damages that actually suf- 
fered.” 

Sheckler, said, citing medical 
records, had long history depres- 
sion, dating back years before 
broadcast. had been arrested the 
drug charge public, then charged with 
being part high-profile conspiracy 
conservative, law-abiding county 
where was well known. Given all this, 
Albro argued, how could Sheckler claim 
that the one mistake Channel 
story had damaged him more than 
wholly accurate story would have? 
Could all the damage his reputation 
and psyche pinned one simple 
error, rather than the arrest all the 
other turmoil his life? 


childhood spent foster homes, some- 
times eating toothpaste stay alive, and 
his adoption loving but impover- 
ished family with indoor plumbing. 
chanic, finally opening his own shop 

1979, and building his own house 

the same property over the next 
decade with the help few friends. 
talked about his loans Sam Rose, who 
was later convicted dealing drugs 
though Sheckler still isn’t convinced that 
that’s how his former friend spent the 
money. 

Most all, Sheckler spoke about the 
lawsuit, obsessive detail. was alter- 
nately tearful and matter-of-fact 
was when told the times sat 
behind the garage with handgun and 
thought about suicide. “The only thing 
they ‘understand said, re- 
ferring Channel 29. got get 
them the This thing 
important, that they this any 
other people. Because it’s wrong. They 
showed sorrow, nothing.” 

thinks about the case constantly, 
especially when watches the evening 
news. “Every time you see something 
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The jurors, Albro believes, overlooked 
all that and sought punish the station, 
even after the judge ruled that they 


could award only compensatory not 


percep- 


punitive damages. “Selective 


you just wonder,” said, fidgeting 
with bottle cap his desk his wife, 
Becky, looked from across the room. 
wonder that’s another story where 
they screwed somebody’s life up.” 


tion very powerful force jury tri- 
als,” said. made your 
mind about who should win and who libel verdict. press time, had not 
should lose, you tend filter informa- announced his decision, but may not 


] 

» | January 10 
tion. 


July 21, Judge Edward Hogshire 
heard WVIR’s motion overturn the 


matter. Both sides say they will appeal pplications 
the Sheckler case, far the Virginia Supreme Court. The 
think was essentially, process, they say, could take years. 


ul candidates will be noti 
November 15 


added, 
‘We want 
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Dr. Roland Schroeder, Erich-Brost-institut 


make him happy, and give him ten 


million dollars that’s what Jake Mooney lives New York. 
. n | Phone 49 - 231 - 75569 77 
But Jesse Sheckler not happy, worked The Daily Progress Char- 
found out minutes into first tele- for two and hal years. web 
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Asia Pacific 
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These leaders were recently 
honored awards 
ceremony Honolulu for 
their innovations 
journalism and think-tank 
outreach. The awards 
were presented the 
Asia Pacific Media Network, 
the nonprofit centered 
UCLA, and founded 
Tribune Media Services 
Columnist Tom Plate, 

UCLA professor. 


www.asiamedia.ucla.edu 
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office CBS News back the 

sixties: that absolute objectivi- 

matter how sought. 

ART KANI 

Barnstable, Massachusetts 


“Truth” and “objectivity” are 
difficult terms deal with, 
even epistemology sem- 
inar. Two words I’ve found 
more useful guide are 
“verify” and “skepticism.” 
While certainly impor- 
tant report what govern- 
ment officials say and think, 
there reason present 
that information without 
nosed, skeptical verification. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Brent piece 
objectivity should run 
every newspaper the coun- 
try. When was learning 
journalist, came the con- 
clusion that there such 
thing objective journalism. 
Cunningham lays out very 
clearly. Journalists should 
admit their 
porters should encouragec 
become subject-matter ex- 
perts they can sort through 
for the reader the competing 
This requires editors 
who are willing take risks 
with young reporters, and en- 
courage them dig and ana- 
lyze what they find for readers. 
When mistakes are made, cor- 
rect them and move on. The 
role journalism free so- 
ciety demands constant vigi- 
lance behalf its citizens. 
JIM QUIRK 

Lorton, Virginia 


THE REAL THING 


enjoyed reading Christopher 
piece, “American 
Idol,” about the American 
media’s obsession with Jessica 


correct about the fascination 
with the “damsel distress” 
story, but this still doesn’t ex- 
plain why the press overlooked 
the real American war heroes 
For example, Spc. 
Shoshana Johnson, 
year-old 
POW, was held hostage for days 
during the war. She woman 
and prisoner war and, 
unlike Jessica Lynch, she did 
not have amnesia. Yet her re- 
turn home was not covered 
the national media. Could 
there have been some racism 
Why did the press over- 
look true story about female 
war hero instead inventing 
fictitious one? What sad com- 
mentary the state the 
press America today. 
MICHAEL BURTON 
St. Thomas, U.S. Virgin Islands 


THE BEST MAN 


Though Seymour Hersh be- 
moans his lack wealth, 
celebrity, and what amounts 
lack respect for jour- 
nalists Scott Sherman’s 
piece, “The Avenger” 
July/August), Hersh may find 
comfort knowing his canon 
work more memorable 
than any his fellow reporter 
Bob later efforts. 
remember Lai, Mobil Oil 
Kazakhstan, Barry McCaf- 
frey’s gulf war command, and 
most recently, the fraudulent 
Iraq/Niger uranium connec- 
tion exposed Hersh. 

Beyond Watergate, what 
Woodward 
administration-friendly 
slathering called Bush War? 
Please. the annals what 
constitutes American journal- 
ism, Hersh’s reporting will 
remembered more sub- 
stantive, more muckraking, 
and 
American politics and society 
than The Commanders. 


KEN RECORR 
Brooklyn, New York 


fought for quality 
education for their 
children? 


went jail order 
ride the public 
buses? 


changed the law 
gain access 
the vote? 


has created more 
change America 
than any other 
group the last 
decades? 


People with 
disabilities 
million 
Changing the face 
Ameri 


Ud. 


ACCESSIBLE 


SOCIETY 


Putting face the 
people who are changing 
the face America. 


Resources for reporters 
and editors. 


accessiblesociety 
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Blue Smoke and Mears 


Vet Ventilates Eleven Elections 


CHRISTOPHER HANSON 


Massachusetts, 
1960. Enter Senate can- 
didate Claiborne Pell, 
decked out immacu- 
blue blazer, crisp 
white shirt and just the right tie. The 


Rhode Islander hand for rou- 


tine back pat from the presidential 
nominee, John Kennedy. But 
young Associated Press reporter, 
Walter Mears, notes that Pell has 
pulled something little below the 
belt: he’s wearing torn khaki shorts 
and beat-up tennies, without socks. 
Pell’s upper half temporarily back 
from vacation, but appears the rest 
his body still the sailboat. 

Today, and wire photogra- 
phers say nothing reporters 
would have had such candidate 
the shorts. “Are you taking this 
race seriously? Aren’t you disre- 
specting your party leader? Are you 
under doctor’s care?” But 1960 was 
less cynical time and the press ob- 
served unwritten guideline: cut 
these guys some slack. was “head 
shots only” for the endorsement ses- 
sion. The hacks kept mum. 

Cut Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, 2000. Mears and fellow 
primary-election reporter are the 
hotel bar. The candi- 
date Bill Bradley’s face pops 
the screen. 

“The blond bartender looked 
and frowned,” Mears recalls. “That 
dick, she said. wondered 
whether heard right, asked, and 
she repeated it. Bradley, she said, had 
stayed the hotel periodically, called for 
room service and demanded that his 
food his door almost instantly. 
When he’d call and snarl the 
help.” What’s more, didn’t tip. 


Mears likes gossip but doesn’t confuse 


dj 
* 
ae i 


Mears (from the top): with Carter 


New Hampshire; the Bush-Mondale debate 


| 


Des Moines; posing with 
Air Force One with Clinton 


DEADLINES PAST: FORTY YEARS 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNING: 
STORY 
WALTER MEARS. 
ANDREWS MCMEEL. 360 PP. $24.95 


F 


with news, hence the candidate’s 
churlishness never makes the wire. 
But word hits the papers soon 
enough that Bill Bradley cheap- 
skate who abuses common folk 
which exemplifies how the old un- 
written press guideline has been re- 
vised. Give these guys some slack 
just enough hang them. 


That’s the difference forty years 
increasingly ugly politics and po- 


litical journalism has made, accord- 
ing Mears. 

Deadlines Past not another 
plodding, self-reverential press fo- 
tome. It’s not standard cam- 
paign history, although covers 
everything from the Johnson land- 
slide 1964 the “long count” 
election 2000. 

ders and idiocies political flesh heir 
to, and lament that today’s stage- 
managed make hard 
put gaffes context. old cul- 
tural taboos eroded the seventies 
and eighties, reporters began reveal- 
ing what once had been off limits. 
Political consultants responded 
laying down smoke screens around 
their candidates. Today’s frustrated 
campaign journalists prize any glim- 
mer authenticity, even when 
comes secondhand from disgrun- 
tled room-service waiter. 

Gone are the days when re- 
porter might take candidate’s 
measure while sharing swigs from 
tequila bottle, the veteran 
political reporter did with Barry 
Goldwater 1964. And gone are 
the days when nominee could 
follow Goldwater’s unscripted path 
self-destruction, speculating about us- 
ing nuclear weapons Vietnam and 
saying U.S. field commanders Eu- 
rope needed the authority launch 
tactical nukes their own initiative 
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Today, one might add, the boldest for- 
eign policy schemes are carefully 
screened handlers until after Even the 
candidate commander chief. 
Speckled throughout the book are 
nuggets that Mears kept from the wire 
but now discloses, providing fresh in- 
sights for one and all. Presidential candi- 
dates might glean the following lessons: 
Cultivate those who cover you. Even 
the press-hating Richard Nixon under- 
stood had good terms with 
the guy, whose campaign stories ap- 
peared hundreds papers. So, when 
first met Mears, Nixon “looked 


good terms 


press-hating Nixon 
understood that 


with the guy 


RYERSON UNIVERSITY 


CHAIR, SCHOOL JOURNALISM 


FACULTY COMMUNICATION DESIGN 


Applications and nominations are invited for the position Chair the Ryerson School 
Journalism. This appointment will normally for term five years, commencing 
July 2004. This also tenure-stream faculty position. 

The School leader the practical and innovative teaching journalism Canada, 
and centre excellence for applied research, media analysis and creative activity. 
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intently. Then said name, Walter 
Mears, slowly, and repeated it, slowly. 
memory bank.” 

Nixon greeted him name ever af- 
ter. Problem was, also began calling 
the wire service’s State Department cor- 
respondent “Walter Mears,” and intro- 
duced him such foreign trips. Both 
reporters had crew cuts, and evidently 
was that single characteristic Nixon used 
drum the name in: “Mears, crew 
cut, Mears, A.P., crew cut.” Nixon evi- 
dently didn’t realize that it’s TV, not 
print, where the hair makes the reporter. 

Bill Clinton, the way, was far more 
adaptable when massaging the wire. 
Once his dog, Buddy, slobbered the 
shoes AP’s president, Lou Boccardi. 
Mears witness, the Leader the 
Free World grabbed some Kleenex, 
squatted, and buffed like old-time 
shoeshine boy. 

Read the crowds. Goldwater once 
flew into poor, working class, Democra- 
tic West Virginia and found far larger 
crowd than expected waiting the air- 


port. Aides declared the turnout part 


surge blue-collar support for the 
conservative 1964 challenger. But Mears 
worked the rope line and discovered that 
most people had come not support 
Goldwater but see his chartered 727 
anew model that few those parts 
had laid eyes on. “Besides, man added 
morbidly, they wondered whether the 
plane would able land the rela- 
tively short runway the mountaintop 
airport.” 

READ THE CROWDS! Delivering his 
standard campaign speech, the GOP 
contender Steve Forbes declared with 
indignation that estate taxes gave the 
IRS license molest the dead. “No tax- 
ation without respiration,” boomed. 
Audiences usually cheered and chortled 
that line, but this one was silent. Why? 
Perhaps because was speaking res- 
idents retirement home, replete 
with wheel chairs and oxygen tanks. 

Use human props with care. make 
amends after coming out against school 
busing for racial balance 1972, the De- 
mocrat Henry “Scoop” Jackson “sin- 
gled out black reporter covering his 
campaign, draping arm around the 
shoulder and repeatedly calling 
him, ‘my little Cringe city. 

Rehearse. Ronald Reagan, all peo- 
ple, evidently failed before ac- 
companying his wife, Nancy, church 
where communion tradition was take 
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piece bread, dip it, and down it. 
Nancy led off, but her bread slipped into 
the cup and she get out. Rea- 
gan, who was less observant than let 
on, “seemed puzzled. took the bread 
and paused. Then dropped into the 
wine and walked away.” 

That last anecdote could grist for 


the growing body journalists who 


psychoanalyze candidates. Consider also 
the time when Mears showed the 
Oval Office with swollen jaw from 
dental surgery and quipped, need 


your teeth.” Instead flashing the fa- 


mous ultrabright smile, Jimmy Carter 
took issue with the premise. went 
far open his jaws and insist that 
Mears stare into the presidential maw; 
Carter remained open wide until Mears 
acknowledged that molar did indeed 
need repair. 

Did inferiority complex drive this 
president agonize over any imperfec- 
tion? Perhaps. But Mears attributes the 
episode Jimmy Carter’s total lack 
humor. That theory plausible. The 
president was being awfully literal- 
minded. But Carter’s humor deficit 
was 100 percent, how did manage 
get Tokyo audience rolling the aisles 


when told joke during his simulta- 


neously translated speech? Because the 
translator had not even translated 
Carter’s jest. told them, president 
has just told 


important note that Dead- 
Past also offers practical sug- 
gestions for working journalists. 
cite just one example: when 
you agree split the bill equally 
with heavy-hoisting colleagues, “drink 
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defensively.” Journalism’s Perrier Gener- 


ation ought give that try. 

Mears says little about himself, but 
takes understandable pride having 
been, the words one colleague quot- 
The Boys the Bus, “the best the 
goddam world. can get out coherent 
story with the right point top 
minute and thirty seconds, left-handed.” 
Mears puts it, “almost instantly.” 

course, “almost” means “also ran” 
wire service competing with live 
breaking story. one can out-type the 
speed light, which means fast fingers are 
becoming about outmoded John 
Henry’s hammer. That’s why Mears’s rep- 
utation, and his 1977 Pulitzer Prize, came 
much more from the clear explanation 
and shrewd judgments his stories than 
from the dazzling pace their execution. 


Like others the 
political reporting 
generation now 
straddling seventy, 
Mears was world- 
class crap detector 


Washington 


Like others the political reporting 
generation now straddling seventy, 
Mears was world-class crap detector. 
One suspects that Walter Mears 
Jack Germond would have seen through 
Jayson Blair about twenty seconds. 
These guys were about reading people, 
not pushing papers building em- 
pire. Maybe better yank them out 
retirement. 


Christopher Hanson, contributing 
editor, spent nine years with the Reuters 
wire service during two decades 
journalist. 


taking liberties with 
YOUR 


Since 9/11, our hard-won 
liberties are danger never 
before. Now, top scholars, 


journalists, and historians 


speak eloquently behalf 
freedom, arguing reverse the 


tide before damage done 


our ideals. 
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REVIEWS GAL BECKERMAN 


film about Stephen Glass. The 
story The New Republic’s 
one-time wunderkind who, 
the summer 1998, was 


discovered have fabricated all parts 
twenty-seven stories, presents chal- 
lenge. you portray the world the 
pathological liar saw it, endlessly exag- 
gerated and contorted into more beau- 
tiful and exciting place? you con- 
centrate the sickness the liar, pa- 
thetic character, 
stranded the adult world? 

Shattered Glass, released Octo- 
ber 17, Hollywood’s crack the story 
the then twenty-five-year-old writer’s 
demise. excruciating detail, the quick 
unraveling Glass’s lies presented for 
examine anew. 

For those who have chosen forget, 
Glass’s deceptions were exposed after re- 
porter from Forbes Digital Tool (an on- 
line publication, now-defunct) tried 
verify the sources outlandish story 
Glass had written. The article was about 
fifteen-year-old computer hacker who had 
broken into the system large software 
company and was being rewarded for his 
effort with contract fix the company’s 
database. The online reporter 
find the hacker, the hacker’s agent, the 
company, even any trace bizarre 
computer hacker’s convention where 
Glass said the deal had taken place. When 
The New editor, Charles Lane, 
asked the young reporter demonstrate 
the existence the people and places 
the piece, Glass went into kind liar’s 
overdrive. created fake Web site and 
newsletter, set fake voicemail and 
mail accounts, and even convinced his 
brother pose the phone the CEO 
quoted the story. Lane finally insisted 
driving with Glass Bethesda, where 
the article’s events supposedly took place. 
Trapped last, Glass broke down and, 
weeping, admitted fabricating the story. 
investigation into Glass’s earlier pieces 
would reveal that more than half the arti- 
cles had written for the magazine were 
more fiction than fact. 

The film answers the difficult question 
point view handing the story 
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maladjusted and 


a 


Facts and Fictions 


Shards Glass 


Glass tell. those disgusted with his 
misdeeds, this will have the frustrating ef- 
fect making his deception somewhat 
less repugnant than what real life has told 
us. Although Glass not glamorized, 
live his wild fantasies with him 
they were reality watch him eagerly 
taking notes the imagined meeting be- 
tween the adolescent, pimply hacker and 
the software company’s CEO and the re- 
sult not-so-unsympathetic portrait 


SHATTERED GLASS 
LIONS GATE FILMS 


desperate and imaginative striver who 
fails because tries too hard succeed. 
This certainly how the actor por- 
traying Glass, Hayden Christensen, who 
gained fame playing Anakin Skywalker 
the most recent Star Wars film, sees it. 
the production notes, reveals that 
Glass, his eyes, villain. “He’s 
way malicious, conniving person. 
He’s none those things,” Christensen 
says. “Even though what did wasn’t 
appropriate, especially considering his 
line work, was still trying make 
something himself, for good rea- 
sons.” (Compare that character assess- 
ment one Leon Wieseltier, The 
New Republic’s longtime literary editor. 
Speaking about Glass recent 
Minutes segment, Wieseltier said, sim- 
ply, “He’s worm.”) 
his not say that Glass 
comes off the hero the 


sniveling, apologetic, 
conscious baby oversized 
glasses, constantly asking friends and 


editors, “Are you mad me?” And there 
are moments when you certainly get 
glimpse his pathology when he, 
all people, reprimanding rookie re- 
porter for having “shaky facts,” when 
you see the energy has expend 
cover his tracks, and when manipu- 
lates his colleagues and his former edi- 
tor, the late Michael Kelly, into backing 
him when clearly lying. 

But mostly, sanitized for the sake 
the story into just pathetic kid dan- 
gerously out his league, wanting 
loved and accepted, eating the smiles 
and attention that gets pitches his 
fantastical tales his colleagues. Seeing 
him this way, easier pin the blame 
for his offenses not Glass himself but 
the world that nurtured and fed him. 

And this world fairly strange. The 
New Republic here depicted teeming 
with journalists who look older than 
twenty-one. The senior editors, and espe- 
cially Martin Peretz, the magazine’s editor 
chief, seem more like parents than any- 
thing else; one representative scene, 
Peretz makes the whole staff circle every 
comma issue supposedly rife with 
misused punctuation. the center this 
world Stephen Glass, who has the deep 
affections everyone except Lane (played 
Peter Sarsgaard), who seems eye 
Glass warily even before his unmasking. 

Lane’s predecessor, Michael Kelly 
the film was shot before his death Iraq 
last April portrayed kind ed- 
itor saint, gently guiding and inspiring 
his charges. Glass’s narration, speak- 
ing imagined classroom adoring 
high school students, says that “there 
are good editors and bad editors. 
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hope for you that you get the chance 
have truly great one.” Kelly’s great- 
ness here characterized the ability 
“stand and fight for you.” The 
cause for Kelly’s eventual firing, which 
led Lane’s rise, depicted the film 
largely having with Kelly’s un- 
flinching defense the staff the face 
the dictatorial Peretz (“I would resign 
before would let you bully them like 
that,” tells the editor chief). real- 


ity, though, had more with deep 


political and journalistic disputes. 

Lane, paid consultant the film, 
chalks these alterations and Glass’s 
privileged perspective the movie ver- 
sion the creative vision the 
writer/director, Billy Ray. “In situation 
like this, movie that isn’t documen- 
tary but dramatic portrayal, the most 
you can hope for that they give 
good faith effort represent the truth 
the situation, and think they passed the 
test, recognizing that this their take 
what happened,” Lane says. “This not 
what happened the documentary 
sense, but filmmaker and various 
actors; it’s their interpretation. And far 
that goes, think it’s reasonable in- 
terpretation.” 

Interestingly, Glass’s 
ized account his downfall, The Fabu- 
list, goes further than the movie pre- 
senting sick mind work. much 
the book, which tells the story 
“Stephen Glass,” young reporter with 
the same fate the author, hear the 
familiar excuses. wanted people 
love me,” Glass says again and again. 

But what might called his more 
honest moments, Glass seems realize 
there way explain excuse his 
fabrications. However fleetingly, the nov- 
elized Stephen Glass steps outside his own 
delusions. writes: 

The truth was, had defense for 
what had done. And worse, couldn’t 
even really explain how had come 
it. had crossed line that some 
journalists would never cross even 
fantasy. And even those who might 
have crossed fantasy still could not 
understand. For them, had gone 
somewhere only fantasy could go. 
would like trying explain 
someone how suspend disbelief: ei- 
ther you could, you you 
had ask how possibly could have 
fabricated, how could have erred and 
how could have dared, never 
know and you'd fortunate not to. 


Another, possibly inadvertent, truth 
about Glass that his own book reveals but 
that the movie avoids that doesn’t 


even seem like journalism very much. 
The film can’t entertain this thought. In- 
stead, have the image Glass earnest- 
telling group students that “jour- 
nalism about pursuing the truth.” For 
the movie give compelling narra- 
tive fall from grace, kind upside- 
down version All the President’s Men 
(the director says viewed the classic 
journalism film forty-five times before 
shooting), need have Stephen 
Glass who least attempted 
honest, committed journalist. Otherwise 
would have nowhere fall from. 
Throughout his own book, however, 
his thorough contempt for journalism 
shines through. his endless lament 
over the harm has caused, hardly 
ever feels sorry that has lost profes- 
sion damaged it. Instead, takes 
condescending tone when describing the 
defenders those journalism rules 
has betrayed. Robert Underwood, the fic- 
tional editor standing for Charles 
Lane, reprimands the fictional Stephen 
Glass, but with such pomposity that 


one could take him seriously. Underwood 
tells him, 


Journalism beautiful thing, Stephen. 
It’s the practice reporters figuring out 
what actually happened and writing 
just that way. should able take any 
story our magazine and out and re- 
report and get the exact same results. 
It’s like science math that way. Every 
morning the press pool writes what col- 
tie the president wearing, red 
blue, and were back month 
later and call the White House’s valet and 
ask what color the president’s tie was 
any day, would tell the very same 
color the pool reporter reported. 


Unlike the facile version the film, 
Stephen Glass himself seems clearly 
imply that was brought down not be- 
cause was striving journalist who vi- 
olated the basic tenets noble profes- 
sion, but, rather, because always 
thought they were joke. 


with The New Republic’s former 
editor Charles Lane www.cjr.org. 


Cri Coeur 


The Revolution Will Televised 


two reporters, both clutch- 
ing microphones and staring 
earnestly into the camera, 

crouch behind the barricades 
and whisper questions the 
soldiers. “Can you tell what’s happen- 
ing now?” The sound gunfire pops 
overhead. The soldiers reload their 
weapons. ragged private, young and 
long-haired, leans toward the micro- 
phone and, smiling, recounts the day’s 
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COMMUNE 
FIRST FILMS 


exploits. They have held off the loyalists 
all morning and will fight the death. 
The reporters could embedded 
journalists Iraq, but they are not. They 
are covering insurrection Parisian 
proletarians. The year 1871. 
new film the iconoclastic British 
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director Peter Watkins, Commune 
(Paris, 1871), tells the story the people’s 
uprising that followed France’s defeat 
the Franco-Prussian war. anarchy and 
poverty reigned the French capital, 
group workers and radical intellectuals 
set socialist regime that lasted for 
two months until government troops, ex- 
iled Versailles, conquered Paris and 
massacred more than 20,000 people in- 
volved with the utopian experiment. 
portraying this exhilarating historical 
moment intricate six-hour-long 
reenactment, Watkins allows himself one 
major anachronism order make 
point about our world today. His 1871 
has television and, more importantly, 
television news. The cameras follow 
closely hundreds actors play out the 
rise and fall, filming its heady 
moments the communards repeatedly 
singing “La Marseillaise” and screaming 
Vive Commune! The cameras also cov- 
long, heated ideological debates about 
women’s role the new society and the 
distribution wealth. 

The story is, fact, told two com- 
peting news agencies. Versailles the 
French national network, meant 
parody mainstream news channels. The 


anchor dour and dandyish aristocrat 
bow tie who reads the official version 
the news monotone. His newscasts 
are announced familiar jingle, and the 
newsroom white antiseptic box. 
screaming pundit often accompanies him, 
arguing the loyalist position. 

The other media source Commune 
TV, low-budget guerrilla operation run 
two earnest young proletarian journal- 
ists. Most the movie seen through 
their broadcasts, which they run around 
the neighborhood interviewing the revo- 
lutionaries the barricades and the oc- 
cupied town hall well the bourgeois 
opponents the new regime sitting 
church their shops. the Commune 
journalists, reporting means simply 
approaching all the members the com- 
mune and bluntly asking, “What are you 
doing?” imagine, their broad- 
casts, and the movie, are filled with long 
political rants and emotional cris 
coeur. The Versailles correspondent, 
venturing Geraldo-like into the streets dis- 
guised fake moustache, eventually 
attacked crowd skeptics who be- 
lieve will manipulate their words and 
images. The Commune correspon- 
dents, the other hand, are embraced. 


ndiana University School Journa 


Dea 


Indiana University invites nominations and applications for the position Dean 
the School Journalism. The ideal candidate will bring the job significant 
academic achievement and professional experience, solid administrative 
accomplishment, and strong commitment the multiple missions the School: 
professional training, liberal arts education, graduate study, scholarly research, 
professional outreach, and cultural diversity. The Dean’s leadership role extends 
beyond the university external fund raising, alumni relations, and involvement 
national professional conversations and communities. 


The Indiana University School Journalism independent unit the 
Bloomington and Indianapolis campuses. The School has full-time faculty 


members Bloomington and four 


The School offers the Bachelor 


Arts Journalism and the Master Arts Journalism both campuses. 
offers the Ph.D. Mass Communication Bloomington. Bloomington 
the School has about 550 majors, M.A. students, and doctoral students; 
IUPUI has about 100 majors. 


Candidates must have credentials appropriate for faculty appointment tenured 
associate full professor. Women and minorities are encouraged apply. The 
Search Committee will begin review applications October 15, 2003, and 

will continue until the position filled. Applications should include letter 
interest, curriculum vitae, and list four five references with addresses 
and telephone numbers. Nominations, applications, and inquiries should 

sent to: David Nord, Chair, Search Committee, School Journalism, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana 47405. E-mail: nord@indiana.edu. Telephone: 
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This may due largely their abstention 
from any aggressive interviewing, analysis 
what has been said, critique the 
commune’s insufficiencies. Instead, they 
endeavor simply act funnels for the 
public’s frantic expression. this, they set 
themselves apart from the mainstream. 
one man says, approaching the Commune 
pair for the first time, “Are you the rich 
poor man’s television?” 

And this seems the point 
Watkins trying make about main- 
stream media, that mostly rich 
man’s tool, intent imposing and up- 
holding the status quo. monolith 
that does not permit dissent. inter- 
view London’s The Guardian stated 
that “there has been accumulation 
global media power with accountabil- 
ity that not only not being challenged 
but not even being debated.” The argu- 
ment not new, but Watkins takes cre- 
ative approach elucidating it. 
ommune can read the 

director’s idea alterna- 
tive. While the government 
network detached and au- 
the renegade sta- 
tion collaborative and decentralized 
possible. The film mosaic voic- 
es. People, this world, just talk without 
being edited filtered. The ex- 
cessive length can chalked this 
principle. But after sitting theater for 
six hours watching Watkins’s exhausting 
vision, the answer the question 
whether this realistic alternative be- 
comes obvious. You can feel your 
sleeping limbs and hungry stomach. Let- 
ting everyone have his her say takes 
time. the real world, the hours upon 
hours sweaty-faced impassioned de- 
bate would reduced fifteen-second 
sound bites. Vive Revolution! Which 
precisely Watkins’s critique. Still, his so- 
lution doesn’t feel viable. The extreme 
democracy that Commune proposes 
for the broadcast medium seems 
recipe for redundancy and tediousness. 

Watkins disagrees, and says 
written text that appears halfway 
through his film, which argues 
that the only reason was denied state 
television funds for this project was that 
his proposal was too radical; the French 
government was threatened his vi- 
sion replacing the little man the 
rectangular box with “the people.” It’s 
possible. More likely, what Watkins per- 
ceived democracy, television execu- 
tives perceived simply cacophony. 


Gal Beckerman assistant editor 
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JAMES BOYLAN 


WHY NICARAGUA VANISHED: 
STORY REPORTERS AND 
REVOLUTIONARIES 

Robert Leiken 
Rowman Littlefield 

291 pp. $75; $27.95 paper 


obert Leiken, currently schol- 

the Nixon Center Wash- 

ington, compares his study the 
classic Test the News,” Walter 
Lippmann and Charles Merz, written 
1920, the disastrously wrong report- 
ing The New York Times the 1917 
Russian revolution. However, Leiken’s 
pivotal allegation that the American 
press failed anticipate the defeat the 
Sandinistas the 1990 Nicaraguan elec- 
tions now thirteen years the past 
and much less epochal. has trou- 
ble, course, establishing that the 
American press blew it; correspondents 
and American-based polls picked the 
leftists win landslide. lays part 
the blame misuse polls, part 


meddling academics, part the failure 


correspondents report from the 
field. But lays the greatest blame 
shift culture that infect- 
liberal journalists, permitting them 
ignore what was really happening. The 
book highly detailed, and often per- 
suasive, but would more were 
more frank describing the author’s 
own active role the debates over 
Nicaragua. 


THE PLANE TRUTH: 

AIRLINE CRASHES, THE MEDIA, 

AND TRANSPORTATION POLICY 

Roger Cobb and David Primo 
Brookings Institution Press 

207 pp. $42.95; $17.95 paper 


obb and Primo, professors po- 
litical science Brown and 

Rochester, have compiled report 

the public consequences airline 
crashes, when airline companies, federal 
agencies, and political bodies try ex- 
plain, investigate, and possibly reform. 
The news media provide crucial ac- 
companiment, not only initial cover- 
age but shaping the “story line” after- 


ward. The book offers separate narra- 
tives three major accidents the all- 
but-inexplicable crash USAir flight 
Pennsylvania 1994, the 
crash Florida May 1996, and the 
breakup TWA Flight 800 over Long 
Island Sound that summer. The ValuJet 
story ran for months because provid- 
muckraking opportunities: Who was 
responsible for placing explosive canis- 
ters passenger plane? The destruc- 
tion Flight 800, the decade’s biggest 
crash story, sustained itself mystery: 
Was the plane destroyed terrorism, 
friendly fire, means unfathomed? 
The authors find that the news media 
may overplay such stories the extent 
gratuitously shaking confidence 
what is, overall, safe means travel. 


They also complain that stories are con- 


taminated the use sources that “re- 
ally don’t know what they’re talking 
about,” the words former Nation- 
Transportation Safety Board chair- 
man, Jim Hall. Although the report does 
not discuss length the events Sep- 
tember 11, 2001, notes that many rec- 
ommendations 1997 commission 
air security headed Vice President 
Gore were all but ignored federal 
agencies and the news media and belat- 
edly instituted after the attacks. 


COLD WAR, COOL MEDIUM: 
TELEVISION, McCARTHYISM, AND 
AMERICAN CULTURE 

Thomas Doherty 
Columbia University Press 
292 pp. $27.95 


his study Thomas Doherty, 
American studies professor 
Brandeis University, primarily 

the tale infant medium trying 
grow the harsh climate the ear- 
cold war years. The familiar view 
that television learned “caution, and 
cowardice,’ the historian Erik Bar- 
nouw put it. But Doherty, after literally 
reviewing the whole array pioneer 
television, finds that the era carried the 
promise “ultimately expanding the 
boundaries free expression.” ar- 
gues that all the forces tending toward 
censorship television could not, ulti- 
mately, control what went the air. 
has many illustrations, some surpris- 
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ing, such Walter Winchell’s on-air at- 
tack cigarettes health hazard. 
also shows that the numerous “forum” 
programs offered opportunity for 
reporters challenge McCarthy well 
before the famous Edward Murrow 
and Fred Friendly program hastened 
his downfall. The climactic television 
event the era came the Army-Mc- 
Carthy hearings 1954, spectacle 
running thirty-six days and 188 hours. 
Doherty notes the historical faceoff 
McCarthy and television, “the rising arc 
the medium and the falling arc the 
man intersecting pivotal moment 
for each.” 


WORLD WAR THE AIR: 

EDWARD MURROW AND THE 
BROADCASTS THAT RIVETED NATION 

Mark Bernstein and Alex Lubertozzi 
narrated Dan Rather 
Sourcebooks/MediaFusion 

286 pp. $29.95 


dward Murrow appears here 

the organizer and premier corre- 

spondent the CBS crew that 
memorably reported World War II, pri- 
marily from Europe. The book recounts 
the peregrinations William Shirer, 
Eric Sevareid, Cecil Brown, Winston 
Burdett, Charles Collingwood, Bill 
Downs, Larry LeSueur, Howard 
Smith, and others, and includes profile 
woman associated briefly with 
“Murrow’s boys,” Mary Marvin Breckin- 
ridge, who broadcast from London, the 
Netherlands, and Scandinavia. The 
more gripping than the text; contains 
recordings original broadcasts from 
the CBS archives, and they still sound 
fresh and urgent. Some the Murrow 
material familiar, but there are less well 
known broadcasts Murrow and Shir- 
jointly from Amsterdam during the 
“phony war” 1940, Sevareid outside 
the Japanese Embassy Washington 
December 1941, Smith the crossing 
the Rhine late the war, and more. 
Dan Rather’s narration restrained and 
helpful. 


James Boylan the founding editor 


and the author Pulitzer’s School, 


forthcoming history Columbia’s Grad- 


uate School Journalism. 
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EYES WIDE SHUT 
The Arab press 
ignores wake-up call 
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consolidation issues 
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COVERING THE SUPREMES 


After whining for access, 
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DINA TEMPLE-RASTON 


SCENE: RWANDA 
presidential 


VOICES, funded part the Ford 


Foundation, offers independent viewpoints 


variety subjects. welcomes 
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Calling Lie Lie 


The dicey dynamics exposing untruths 


hen president’s honesty impugned, the 
stakes are high. string modern leaders 

Johnson and Nixon, Reagan and Clinton 

saw their administrations killed 
maimed official deceit. Now George Bush, after 
long post-September honeymoon, facing scrutiny 


for this potentially fatal vice. 

Yet early August, Bush seemed weathering his 
credibility crisis. majority Americans, polls say, still see 
him honest (although July Time/CNN sur- 

vey, more people voiced “doubts” about his relia- 

bility than judged him trustworthy). The issue may well fade before campaign 
2004 hits full stride. 

Why should this the case? The record shows that Bush, although hardly 


liar Nixonian proportions, more truthful than any other recent chief 


executive. Whether the issue Bush’s credibility gap waxes wanes, it’s worth 
asking why the press sometimes seizes lie while other times passes by. 


What catapulted Bush’s credibility onto the front pages was the failure find 
nuclear, chemical, biological materials Iraq last spring. Suddenly, the 
critics, including some hawks call invader’s remorse ques- 


tioned whether Bush, agitating for war, had misrepresented the state 


Saddam Hussein’s weapons program. July, the administration confessed 
that the president had made false claims his State the Union address 
January specifically, his line that Saddam had tried buy uranium from 
Africa and “Uranium-gate” took root. 

The scandal directed public attention the scattered writings journal- 
ists who had long argued that Bush lied quite regularly. Respected colum- 
nists, along with indie Web sites like Buzzflash, Bushlies, and Bushwatch, 
framed the uranium deceptions part the president’s familiar m.o., 
which was utter untruths with such nonchalance that one could possi- 
bly believe was deliberately lying. close inspection, the Iraq claims 
turned out more spurious than other statements Bush had made: 


the economy, Bush said that the middle class would reap the gains 


his tax cuts, which fact were regressive. 

the environment, said that the science was incomplete about the 
reality global warming, when fact scholarly consensus knows the 
phenomenon real. 

abortion, claimed that banned funding for family-planning 
groups overseas because didn’t think public dollars should finance abor- 
tions statement that couldn’t possibly true since the money wasn’t 
actually paying for abortions. 

stem-cell research, stated that the strictures imposed still gave 
scientists more than sixty usable lines such cells, when they had only one. 


David Greenberg the author the recently published Nixon’s Shadow: 
The History Image. teaches history and political science Yale 
and writes column for Slate. 
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One could and some 
spected opinion journalists, like The 
Corn, The New York 
Paul Krugman, and The New 
Jonathan Chait, did. But 


the notion Bush dissembler 


won currency liberal quarters, 
failed gain traction 
pages mainstrean 


the news 
the 
wire services, the nightly network 
broadcasts, and other bastions 
the impartial press. 

Uranium-gate, degree, changed that. Whether Bush 
has been lying came under debate. Conservatives who once 
ignored such charges felt compelled respond. Discussions 
Bush’s honesty entered the staid precincts the news 
pages well the larger culture. 

For all that, Bush’s lying has yet metastasize into 
full-fledged scandal, and may not. And that seems pe- 
culiar not just because Bush’s track record, but also 
because the press normally will make hay anything ap- 
proximating political lie. 

Every day, journalists struggle reconcile two clashing 
professional mandates. the one hand, their stature 
rests reputation for fairness and objectivity; they 
appear taking ideological shots president, their 
credibilit suffers. Yet they also hearken the muckrak- 
er’s trumpet, the injunction and challenge 
the One principle calls for restraint and even- 
handedness, the other for and zeal. 

Almost uniquely, official deceptions allow reporters 
align these goals. When public figure lies, journalists can 
simultaneously flaunt their adversarial stance and style 
themselves defenders truth. 


the axiom that journalists love lies, however, there’s 
one important corollary and helps explain Bush’s 


Teflon coating. Reporters like only certain lies. Perversely, 
those tend the relatively trivial ones, involving 

matters: deceptions about his sex life; 
talk having inspired Love Story; John Kerry’s failure cor- 


rect misimpressions that he’s Irish. Here, the press can strut 
its skepticism without positioning itself ideologically. 

The lies reporters dislike, contrast, center what are 
usually more important matters: claims about public pol- 
icy taxes, abortion, the environment where raising 
questions truthfulness can seem awfully close taking 
sides partisan debate. Most Bush’s lies have fallen 


this demilitarized zone, where fear tread. 


part its reverence for objectivity, journalism 

esteems balance. reporter can demonstrate ob- 

jectivity quoting two opposing sides is- 

sue equally. America’s two-party system, the 
Republican and Democratic positions conveniently serve 
demarcate those sides. Democratic claims receive every 
bit much credence Republican claims, and vice ver- 
sa, and for reporter suggest otherwise seen join- 
ing the partisan fray. 


With this article, returns some the issues 
raised our July/August cover story, Rethinking 
Objectivity, discussion hope continue 


discussing which party’s policies 
this evenhandedness 
makes sense. But reporting which 

claims are true, sometimes 

there’s one right answer. Often, how- 

ever, that truth apparent the 

lay person the average reporter but only experts 


scientists, doctors, economists, scholars. 


rs 
must themselves work through the numbers diligently 
mine the experts’ research ferret out the truth or, 


more likely, they fall back presenting both sides’ claims 
equally. Bound professio strictures, news reporters 
can wind giving lie the same weight the truth, 
while falls opinion writers note when president 
has lied about his tax cuts stem-cell research policy. 
Getting away with such policy prevarications has grown 
easier because one last factor: the rise the party mes- 
sage machines. the 1970s and Republican leaders 
set out coordinate their public under Clin- 
ton, the Democrats learned the same. Loyalty has 
come mean not just voting with your party leader but 
mouthing the line TV, reporters, press releases. 
Faithful pundits, too, will parrot the official message. 
Thus, when president lies about policy, does chorus 
members Congress, columnists, and commentators 
and try calling every Republican Democrat Wash- 
ington liar. contrast, lie about personal matter 
like sex, the offender stands alone with just few loyal- 
ists, and it’s plainly his honesty alone that’s issue. 
Although policy matter, Uranium-gate has drawn 
stricter scrutiny than Bush’s other lies because, Slate’s Tim 
Noah has noted, the administration itself admitted that 
Bush had misstated the facts. Although backpedaled im- 
mediately thereafter, this admission let other Republicans 


for one, 


eversed himself Congress should in- 
vestigate the subject. Bush least his team was left 
isolated. Despite administration efforts finger speechwrit- 
ers, intellig ence officials, or nonexistent fact-checkers, what 


had been claim endorsed all war hawks came instead 


seen Bush’s personal word, test case his integrity. 


the workaday news reporter prizing 


the act 

questioning the veracity morphed from partisan 
act into nonpartisan pursuit indeed, into paramoun 
journalistic duty. policy lie became something like per- 
sonal lie. Open season commenced. 

Whatever the outcome Uranium-gate, it’s dismaying 
that the conventions news reporting have comb ined 
with the mechanisms Washington media politics 
erect such high barriers freethinking journalism. The 
current rules end encouraging media hysteria about 
personal lies scant importance and deterring inquiry 
into topics that matter incalculably more. 
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VOICES 


Fear Waking 


The Arab press stirred during the war, but the moment passed 


day Saddam’s statue fell 

Baghdad was with some 

Saudi journalists their of- 

the television. “Can you be- 

shouted one young jour- 

nalist beside me, staring the image 

the collapsing statue. Calls were 


pouring from incredulous Saudis, 
wondering what they 
were seeing was real. 

“Yes, real. The Americans are Baghdad,” an- 
other Saudi reporter said over the phone one after 
another disbelieving caller. 

During the Iraq war, Arab television too often blind- 
swallowed the words the Iraqi Information Minis- 
ter, Mohammed Saeed Sahaf, and others words that 
encouraged millions Arabs believe that the Iraqis 
would the victors. But there were moments when 
Arab television’s images depicted truths too painful 
powerful muffled, when millions Arabs could 
not pry themselves from their television screens. What- 
ever they thought about the images, they were not shut 
out from their history, often has been the case the 
Arab world. They saw Arab history through Arab eyes. 

And the world print, too, the war carried the 
Arab press new and important place, place with 
possibilities for critical reporting and free thinking. 
Nothing more important for the Arab world today. 

But the concern that the Arab press may have had 
its shining moment and then slipped back make- 
believe news product put out intimidated journalists 
and propagandists stuck timeworn delusions. “It had 
come its original function. was not made 
inform; was made fend off information from the 
outside,” says Mamoun Fandy, Egyptian-born senior 
fellow the U.S. Institute for Peace Washington, D.C. 
Under the thumb the state one way another, the 
Arab press could not continue explore its freedom. 

The press Saudi Arabia case point. the 
midst the fighting Iraq, Abdul Rahman 
Rashed, editor chief the highly influential Lon- 
don-based, Saudi-owned daily al-Sharq al-Awsat, 
produced several columns that described the prob- 
lems clearly. Arab media today, with its clear in- 
clination towards exaggerations and false promises 
victory, feeding the public stories that have nothing 
with the real events the field,” wrote. 
celebrating the Americans’ victory. Rather, 
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explained, was lamenting the same mindset that 
told Arabs 1967 that the Israelis were the run 
when they were clearly winning. 

Saudi journalism, until not long ago, had little 
with reality. Major news events went unmentioned, 
uncriticized, unexplained. This culture largely persists. 
But the last year, some newspapers and journalists be- 
gan taking chances and getting away with it. They 
criticized government agencies and challenged social 
mores. During the Iraq war, Saudi journalists often said 
that the door freedom seemed swing open little 
bit. But now may have swung back the other way. 

Jamal Khashoggi was fired May editor 
Watan, three-year-old publication whose flashy lay- 
out has made one Saudi Arabia’s most popular 
newspapers. left amid bomb threats the newspa- 
per, anonymous death threats against him and other 
members the Watan staff, and boycott urged 
Islamic leaders. 

The U.S.-educated editor, forty-five years old, be- 
came target abuse because critics’ complaints 
that Watan had suggested editorials, cartoons, 
and articles that some Saudi Arabia’s clergy might 
share the responsibility for the May suicide 
bombings Riyadh, presumably botched attack 
housing compound which nine attackers and 
some twenty-five others, including nine Americans, 
were killed. The attack was tied Qaeda. 

wasn’t criticizing the clergy. was criticizing fanat- 
ics,” Khashoggi says. Hours after the attacks, wrote 
column predicting that the incident would have im- 
pact “on everyone who instigated justified the at- 
tacks, everyone who called them mujahadeen, even 
everyone who ignored this irregular direction our re- 
ligion and nature, tried find excuses for it.” 

veteran Saudi journalist, who had taken over 
Watan less than three months before, Khashoggi knew 
the unwritten rules about criticizing the clergy for 
journalists the secretive desert kingdom. But gov- 
ernment officials’ “strong statements” condemning the 
attacks and calling for tolerance convinced him, 
explained, that “this was turning point.” 


Stephen Franklin reporter for the Chicago Tribune. 
former Peace Corps volunteer Turkey and former 
Mideast correspondent for the Tribune, has re- 
turned regularly assignment the region and 
writing book about the Arab world. 
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Have you published broadcast outstanding 
stories race and ethnicity over the last two 
years? you've done work this caliber we'd 
like hear from you. 


While would not discuss the details his dismissal, 
May Associated Press article, citing Watan staff mem- 
bers, said the decision dismiss him had come from the In- 
formation Ministry, which can fire newspaper editors, but 
other sources suggest that the firing was business decision 
prompted the boycott. Either way, his readers lose. 

Ironically, Khashoggi describes himself Islamist, and 
devout believer. Saudi Arabia’s problem, says, that al- 
lowed one group preachers take control Islam there, 
shutting out others. Fearing for his and his family’s safety, 
took job adviser the Saudi ambassador London. 
The message from his own experience, Khashoggi sees it, 
that Saudi journalism hasn’t yet reached the point “where 
can its job, and feel assured that not endangered.” 

Another Saudi journalist, Hussein Shobokshi, also 
thought saw opening. July column for Okaz, one 
the largest newspapers the kingdom, and the Arab 
News, influential English-language daily, Shobokshi 
took chance. piece written bedtime fable ad- 
dressed his seven-year-old daughter, described fu- 
ture which she drives car and works lawyer, 
which votes and attends human rights meetings and 
watches finance minister present the national budget 
television. Most readers, has reported, were delighted, 
but conservatives were enraged. Both newspapers subse- 
quently dropped his column. 


The moment freedom came because the war Iraq 
was too powerful event for the news minders the Arab 
world erase. They could not quell the frustration and 
soul-searching that came along with the images the inva- 
sion. And because Arab leaders from Morocco Yemen 
sensed United States push for reform, says Hisham Mel- 
hem, Washington-based correspondent for the Lebanese 
daily, as-Safir. But the moment passed when Arab leaders 
began fear that little freedom dangerous thing. 

they fail comprehend that lack freedom 
more dangerous thing. The Arab world desperately needs 
stiff dose reality deals with worsening economic 
problems, ignorance, and prejudice, and the growing power 
well-organized minority militants. Without freedom 
the press, such problems will only fester, and that not 
the long-term interest the United States. Arab govern- 
ments pay close attention American opinion, and Amer- 
icans, both the press and the government, would 
well push steadily for free Arab press. 

The Arab media are ciphers public-policy debates, ei- 
ther because they are not trusted, they don’t know what 
going on, they don’t dare point fingers. Once, Arab so- 
ciety embraced the power words. But escapism grew 
under centuries occupation the Turks and the West, 
and then under decades oppressive Arab rule. Eventual- 
ly, the Arab world will have give its penchant for liv- 
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applications and entry requirements please visit 
our website 

contact program director, Arlene Morgan 
am494@columbia.edu (212) 854- 
5377/4307. 


LET’S 
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Nhat’s Spanish 


Media’? 


controversial merger ignites the diversity-of-voices issue 


c 


year, the nation’s largest 

broadcaster asked Washing- 
ton’s permission buy the nation’s 


work. Media experts said the deal be- 
tween the television colossus Univi- 


sion Communications and the radio 
giant Hispanic Broadcasting 
Corporation would give the 
new entity more than percent national adver tising 
dollars spent Hispanic media. seemed certain 
win the immediate approval federal regulators. 

Then the issue media concentration exploded. 
January, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion put its review the hold de- 
bate heated over contemplated changes media 
ownership rules that would allow already huge media 
companies let out their belts yet another notch. 

The Univision-HBC merger, stock deal valued 
more than billion, didn’t quite become Exhibit 
the debate, but has received enough attention the 
English-language press that Univision and HBC must rue 
the day the Spanish-language media entered the main- 
stream. But that’s exactly why thorough FCC scrutiny 
important. the Spanish-language media grow, seri- 
issues arise: Spanish-speakers deserve the same 
diversity voices their media English-speakers 
theirs? Does ownership matter diversity? These are 
important questions this particular case because no- 
body has made the argument for more diversity media 
voices passionately the media’s minority members. 


The latest U.S. Census update places the number 


Hispanic people this country 12.5 percent the 
population. Almost half that Hispanic population 
more comfortable speaking only Spanish, and per- 
cent bilingual, according study the Pew His- 
panic Center. the Spanish-language media may reach 
much percent the total U.S. population. 

For some antitrust experts, that the Spanish- 
language media have grown constitute separate, 
thriving market, which single dominant corpora- 
tion might easily manipulate the flow ideas and con- 
trol advertising prices. Still, merger proponents believe 
that megamergers are the only way assure that Span- 
ish-language media survive. Univision representatives 
have argued that English-language media can have 
conglomerates, why can’t Spanish-language media? 
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“We want able compete with the CBSs and 
ABCs the world,” said Alina Falcon, senior vice pres- 
ident Univision’s TeleFutura Network, June pan- 
discussion media concentration sponsored the 
National Association Hispanic Journalists. 

The merger means that one company, Univision, 
which owns television network that has percent 
share the Hispanic television market (along with an- 
other Spanish-language network, cable channel, the 
leading Latin music company, and the leading Spanish- 
language Internet portal), would wed radio company, 
HBC, which owns programs about sixty-five stations 
seventeen the top twenty-five Hispanic markets. 

Univision’s and HBC’s closest competitors are 
dwarfed such giant: Telemundo has consistently 

captured only percent the Spanish- language 

audience recent years, and Spanish Broadcasting 
System owns operates only twenty-seven radio sta- 
tions seven the top ten Hispanic markets. Not 
surprisingly, these media outlets lodged futile protests 
against the merger. 

It’s clear that Spanish-language viewers and lis- 
teners are considered separate market, then 
merged Univision-HBC would dominate it. 

Perhaps the best evidence that the Spanish-language 
media have become distinct market that small-scale 
political war has erupted over the Univision-HBC deal. 
Some high-profile Hispanic Democrats with ties Uni- 
vision executives have supported the merger, along with 
handful other Hispanic and non-Hispanic Republi- 
can lawmakers. About dozen Democratic legislators 
have opposed the ground that smells mo- 
nopoly and conservative non-Hispanic one that. 

The chief executive officers Univision and HBC 
are both non-Hispanic Republicans. fact, both orga- 
nizations are largely controlled non-Hispanics. And 
Clear Channel Communications, one the United 
States’ biggest broadcast companies and its dominant 
radio company, with more than 1,200 stations, the 
largest single shareholder HBC. 

And that may the most regrettable thing about 
the deal for some Hispanic viewers and listeners 
that the words may Spanish, but authentic His- 
panic voices may eventually drowned out altogeth- 


Alison Gregor has been journalist for nine years, 
focusing Latin-American and Spanish themes. 
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Broadcasters want access, but will they deliver serious coverage? 


Justice Sandra Day 

O’Connor writes her 

memoir, The Majesty the 


Law, the US. Supreme 

Court “is not bad place from which 

get some sense the nation’s con- 

years get their eyes and ears into 

that national court. While all fifty 

states permit electronic me- 

dia courtrooms, federal 

courts have experimented with cameras, but currently 

hardly any allow them. The Supreme Court issues 

transcripts (without justices’ names), and releases au- 

diotapes the end the judicial term. But has nev- 
let cameras microphones into proceedings. 

Some justices cite privacy concerns. Others worry 

that cameras would inhibit the rigorous debate that 


characterizes oral arguments. Some disapprove 


cameras any courtroom for fear they may trivialize 
the lofty atmosphere their own. Chief Justice 
William Rehnquist told 1992 judicial conference that 
cameras “would lessen certain extent some the 
mystique and moral authority” the Supreme Court. 

Legal scholars are more pointed, noting that the 
Court’s very power depends the public’s perception 
autonomous, apolitical unit. “If the public 
comes see the justices simply collection indi- 
viduals with particular views about various issues, they 
will lose some their capacity speak institu- 
tion,” Michael Dorf, Columbia University law profes- 
sor, told the AP. “The justices are prob ably the most 
powerful anonymous the United States, and 
having their faces television would undermine that.” 

the broadcast media received hopeful 
nod. For only the second time history, the Court 
released same-day audiotapes oral arguments, 
the University Michigan affirmative-action cases. 
(The first was Bush Gore, which decided the 
Florida vote the 2000 presidential election.) 

Given this rare access, how did the broadcast me- 
dia respond? Unfortunately, with few notable excep- 
tions, they did typical drive-by. 

C-Span played the full two hours arguments. 
NPR aired half-hour special. All Things Considered 
and The NewsHour with Jim Lehrer ran meaty excerpts, 
did the Catherine Crier show Court TV. But oth- 
viewers got two-sentence morsels audio- 
tape correspondents skillfully trimmed stories fit 


the Supreme Court 


small newsholes. The audiotapes resulted neither 
richer coverage the Court process nor heightened 
examination individual justices. 

Let’s take broader look. Overall, coverage the 
Supreme Court declining. Studies culled from jour- 
nalism journals show percent fewer newsmagazine 
stories the 1980s than the 1970s; half many 
broadcast stories 1994 1989; and drop from 
nine full-time Court reporters from 2001 

2002. The pressroom getting noticeably quieter. 

“The only network that still really covers the Court 
NBC with Pete Williams,” says Linda Greenhouse, who 
has covered the Court for The New York Times since 1978. 

Williams started 1993 and worked alongside such 
veteran beat reporters ABC’s Tim O’Brien and 
Rita Braver. These days, off-air producers keep eye 
the Court for those two networks; legal affairs correspon- 
dents step stand-ups significant proceedings. 
producer, Deirdre Hester, says she’s the Court 
every day during the judicial term, but concedes that the 
volume her research isn’t reflected what gets the 
air. Legal issues are often considered too complex ar- 
cane grab mass audience, she says. That justices avoid 
cameras unofficial engagements doesn’t help. 

“The public visibility the Court has dropped 
quite precipitously the last generation,” says Lyle 
Denniston, who has covered the Court for The Wall 
Street Journal, the Baltimore Sun, and The Boston Globe 
since 1958. 1996 Radio-Television News Directors 
Foundation study found that only percent people 
who got their news from television could name the 
chief justice; percent could name the Unabomber. 

want powerful people democracy ef- 
fectively remain anonymous? this term alone, four 
the Court’s major cases were decided the vote 
just one justice affecting voting rights, imprison- 
ment, deportation, and affirmative action. 

Television newspeople hail the benefits that broad- 
casts from the Court could provide the public. The 
question is: Are they ready commit the money and 
resources the kind job the beat deserves? 

The arguments for cameras the Supreme Court 
are good ones: public education, judicial scrutiny. 
They would better media executives believed 
them 


Karen Aho free-lance journalist New York City 
who studied judicial politics Columbia 2002-03. 
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SCENE 


TIPTOEING TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


DINA TEMPLE-RASTON 


KIGALI, RWANDA 


stepped off the plane Kigali International Airport, 
ending eight years self-imposed exile Belgium, ex- 
pected huge crowd. Instead, the former prime minister 
was greeted small knot people, all whom, 
learned later, had heard his arrival only word 
mouth. The state-controlled media had neglected men- 
tion, much less cover, his return. took three more days, 
fact, before Twagiramungu got any airtime all two- 
minute interview Rwandan TV. 

Twagiramungu one four candidates running 
Rwandas first real presidential election. Coming nearly ten 
years after massacre that pitted Hutu against Tutsi and 
left 800,000 dead, this race has taken epic proportions. 
will not just polling, but acknowledgement that 
the genocide behind them. 

former White House correspondent covering this 
historic election, expectations were envisioned 
posters festooning every storefront. Banners govern- 
ment buildings. Nonstop coverage radio and TV. Maybe 
even some televised debates. Instead, witnessing cautious 
attempt presidential campaign with even more cautious 
contingent local journalists paddling its wake. 

When the August election was first announced, Rwandans 
worried aloud that the ethnic tensions between Hutu and Tutsi 
would reignite. Twagiramungu, after all, Hutu; the incumbent, 
Paul Kagame, Tutsi. was partly out this concern that press 
coverage the race has been carefully circumscribed. Each can- 
didate supposed get thirty minutes prime-time cover- 
age and two hours radio coverage week. Newspapers are sup- 
posed provide equal coverage. Those measures have been less 
than total success. 

President Kagame arrives recent campaign event 
something that looks like popemobile open-air car fit- 
ted with guardrail can hang onto. Kagame staffers jog 
alongside the car wearing black baseball caps and black tennis 
shirts emblazoned with the president’s name. Several the 
journalists, from the state-run Radio Rwanda and Television 
Rwandaise, are also sporting the Kagame uniform. That night, 
typically, rally the lead item government-run 
television long piece that focuses mostly the 
happy crowds. followed Kagame commercial: smiling, 
triumphant-looking Kagame. Dancing Rwandans Vote Kagame 
T-shirts. chorus African singers belting out “Kagame Paul 
Tuzamutora” Paul Kagame, shall vote for him. Then the 
thrumming traditional African drum. 

For Faustin Twagiramungu, there not even van. With few 
campaign resources, has taken asking those who have cars 
give him ride campaign venues. His first public rally, 
early August, attracts few thousand people. Energy snakes out 
the candidate like heat waves; yet Twagiramungu, too, does 
little beyond throwing smiles the crowd. Despite the guide- 


2003 


THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL: 


President Kagame, left, 


and former Prime 


lines for equal coverage, his rally gets just quick mention 
the evening newscast. 

The role the media igniting ethnic hatred before and 
during the genocide was bound cast pall any coverage 
the race. the candidates campaign around the country, 
three founders Radio Television Libre Mille Collines, are 
being tried U.N. war-crimes tribunal for fomenting geno- 
cide. The radio broadcasts had called for members 
the Hutu majority kill the Tutsi minority. “Do work!” the 
announcer had said. “The graves are not yet full.” The 
calls for murder ended when then General Kagame and his 
Rwandan Patriotic Front army marched Kigali. has been 
power ever since. 

With that media history, hard understand why free 
and unfettered access candidates and aggressive campaign re- 
porting has been nonstarter here. There still sullen, raw, 
post-genocide mood Rwanda. The simmering fear that these 
elections could reopen the wounds 1994 the same fear that 
prompted the worthy attempts equal time has also gone 
long way toward encouraging self-censorship. 

The Rwandan press has failed mention explicitly, for exam- 
ple, that top opposition candidate Twagiramungu Hutu and 
Kagame Tutsi. “The election experiment,” said Kagame 
staffer who declined further identified. “This supposed 
help build confidence that can live together. have 
put place measured 

And measured coverage with it. 


Dina Temple-Raston the foreign editor The New York 
Sun. Her book the RTLM media trial and Rwanda’s 


progress after the genocide will published next year. 
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Lower 


Bomb That Goes Destroying Lives 


head 


The Keene (N. H.) Sentinel 7/26/03 


Mission begins find signs life Mars 


Press (Fort Myers, Fla.) 6/3/03 


Warning About Women Bush team praises itself 
Helping Women Scheme corporate corruption 


The Woodside (N.Y .)Herald 5/30/03 
The Ph 


Left-wing panel pinpointed shuttle breach 


The Journal News (We r, Rockland, Putnam counties, N.Y) 6/25/03 


Bush hails sacrifice 
police officers 


The Sacramento Bee 5/16/03 


Loan 


Someone 
| 


«Find Hotel 


MercuryNews.com (San Jose, Calif.) 6/9/03 


Clare County told committee strucutevtureates open 


Morning Sun (Mt. Pleasant, Mich.) 5/20/03 


Little Girl With Soccer Ball Behind 


Los Angeles Times 4/8/03 


CJR offers $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only original, unmutilated clippings suitable for reproduction, 
together with name and date publication, and include your Social Security number for payment. 
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become available hospital; lower left, Albany missionary greets Malawi people. 


How Malawi, 
captured Albany, 
during the war 


For many Americans, the war overshad- 
owed the U.S. proposal send $15 billion 
fight HIV/AIDS sub-Saharan Africa. While 
hundreds journalists covered the war, the 
Albany Times Union focused the less pub- 
licized but even more deadly battle against 
disease and poverty. “Fourth World/Our 
Grondahl and 
Photographer Steve Jacobs told the life-and- 


Reporter Paul 


Photographer Steve Jacobs 
Reporter Paul Grondahl 


death struggle one the poorest 
nations. Just important the dispatches 
from Africa were from the Albany 
area, revealing the efforts local people 
combat the pandemic. The Times Union 
brought important international story 
home readers extraordinary way. 
typifies Hearst Newspapers’ continuing com- 
mitment deliver excellence every day. 


You can read the “Fourth World/Our World” report 


rst Newspapers 


Upper left, funeral procession gravesite Malawi; right, African AIDS patients wait open-air corridor until beds 
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